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EMORY STEPHEN BOGARDUS HONORED 
FOR 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF LEADERSHIP* 


* This tribute to Dr. Emory S. Bogardus is gratefully presented in this issue of 
the Journal by his colleagues and associate editors. 

CROWDING to capacity the Foyer of Town and Gown at 
The University of Southern California, four hundred stu- 
dents, faculty members, alumni, and friends from far and 
near gathered on the fifteenth of January to pay tribute 
to Dr. Emory S. Bogardus on the completion of his twenty- 
fifth year of service to the University and his twentieth 
year as editor of Sociology and Social Research. This din- 
ner-reception was originated by the colleagues and staff as- 
sistants of Dr. Bogardus as a tribute from his own asso- 
ciates, and it was sponsored by Alpha Kappa Delta, honor- 
ary sociology fraternity, the Associated Students of the 
School of Social Work, and a host of other students, alum- 
ni, and colleagues. Brief but impressive speeches showered 
praise upon the man who has been an outstanding leader on 
the campus and in the fields of sociology and social work 
for more than a quarter of a century. The speakers included 
Dr. Rufus B. von KleinSmid, president of the University ; 
Dr. Rockwell D. Hunt, dean of the Graduate School; Dr. 
Charles N. Reynolds, president of the Pacific Sociological 
Society, and representatives of the student body, the grad- 
uates in sociology, and the Los Angeles Chapter of the 
American Association of Social Workers. Dr. Melvin J. 
Vincent, who has served longest with Dr. Bogardus in the 
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department of sociology, appropriately acted as toast- 
master for the occasion. He presented the guest of honor 
with an inscribed leather portfolio containing congratula- 
tory letters from outstanding sociologists and from former 
students in all parts of the world. Those present added 
their signatures to pages in the folio which also contained 
letters and telegrams of praise. Indicative of the high es- 
teem in which Dr. Bogardus is held on the campus of the 
University is the fact that the Phi Beta Kappa initiation, 
which occurred the same evening, was shortened to permit 
members and new initiates to attend the recognition 
meeting. 

Dr. Bogardus received his academic training in North- 
western University and the University of Chicago. He 
graduated from the former institution in 1908. His grad- 
uate work was done in the latter University, from which 
he received the Master of Arts degree in 1909 and the doc- 
torate in 1911. Immediately upon receiving the latter de- 
gree he joined the faculty of The University of Southern 
California, in which institution he has taught continuously 
for twenty-five years, with the exception of sabbatical 
leaves, summer travels, and two summer sessions of teach- 
ing, one at Northwestern University (1926) and the other 
at the University of Washington (1928). Both the presi- 
dent of the University and the dean of the Graduate School 
made special mention of the devotion which Dr. Bogardus 
has given to the one institution, and his untiring effort to 
advance sociology not only on the campus but throughout 
the country. Rapidly advancing from an assistant profes- 
sor of sociology and economics to the rank of professor of 
sociology and chairman of the Department of Sociology, 
he has made it one of the leading departments of sociology 
west of the Mississippi River. 

Most of the congratulatory letters emphasize Dr. Bo- 
gardus’ contributions to sociology and the value of the 
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Journal of Sociology and Social Research. Dr. Edward A. 
Ross of the University of Wisconsin, writing of the clarity 
which characterizes the Bogardus style, stated: 


I am glad to add my voice to the chorus acclaiming Dr. Bogardus’ 
contributions to sociology. It must be confessed that a certain “fuzzi- 
ness” is discernable at times in the writings of a number of sociolo- 
gists. His product is never “fuzzy” or “fogged.” He does not print 
anything at all on a matter until he sees quite to the bottom of it 
and has arrived at clear ideas. . . . Let me testify as to the value I 
have found in Sociology and Social Research. | spend from one and 
a half to three hours on every number, and it is so rationally con- 
ceived, so concrete and factual, that there is no number I do not 
derive decided benefit from. 


“There are few departments in the United States whose 
growth and development have been watched with the in- 
terest of this at Southern California,” declared Dr. Earle 
Eubank of the University of Cincinnati in his testimonial. 
His statement concludes with the following: 


In this special way it was pioneering in a new geographic territory 
as well as in a new field. Its increase in numbers, dignity, and in- 
fluence has been a real inspiration to some of us who have subse- 
quently been confronted with similar problems of pioneering in other 
Universities. 


From Dr. Ernest W. Burgess, Editor of the American 
Journal of Sociology, came a warm message of felicitation, 
stating that 


sociologists are in debt to Professor Bogardus for his many services; 
for the building up of a graduate center of sociological study, for 
the development of a strong school of social work which is making 
constructive contributions in the inter-relations between sociology and 
social work, and for his writing in many specialized fields of social 
research, particularly in social psychology. . . . One of his most note- 
worthy achievements was the establishment and growth of the Jour- 
nal of Sociology and Social Research which is now known throughout 
the entire sociological world. 
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Professor Andreas Walther of the University of Ham- 
burg, Germany, stated that he has had the good fortune 
to visit and compare the centers of sociological work in 
different lands but knows of no more active one than the 
Department of Sociology of The University of Southern 
California, under the leadership of Dr. Bogardus. 

Many sociologists in their laudatory letters dwelt upon 
the meritorious achievements of the Journal of Sociology 
and Social Research under Dr. Bogardus’ editorship. Dr. 
Jesse F. Steiner of the University of Washington, referring 
particularly to the importance of the Journal to the Pacific 
Area, stated that “the courage and resourcefulness of Dr. 
Bogardus in successfully establishing a scientific journal 
of this kind at a time when sociology had so little status 
in this country deserves the highest commendation.” While 
this Journal has promoted sociology in the Pacific Area 
it has been from its beginning international in its scope. 
From far-off China came this comment from Dr. Leonard 
S. Hsii, a leading sociologist and prominent official of the 
National Government of China: “the Journal has made a 
unique contribution to the development of sociological 
studies in America and has helped much toward inter- 
national co-operation in the advancement of the science of 
sociology.” Professor G. L. Duprat, University of Geneva, 
Switzerland, writing in the name of the International In- 
stitute of Sociology and the International Federation of 
Sociological Societies and Institutes, paid tribute to the 
“eminent qualities of Dr. Bogardus, as well as to the im- 
portant role of the Journal he has created and directed 
during the last twenty years, and its place in international 
intellectual co-operation.” Professor Leopold von Wiese 
of Universitat K6ln, Germany, testified that he has read 
the Journal for twenty years and has translated and used 
excerpts from it. 
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More important even than his editorial work and the 
many articles he has contributed to this and other jour- 
nals, are his twelve publications which are widely used as 
texts. He is especially known as the author of Sociology, 
which is in its sixth edition, Fundamentals of Social Psy- 
chology, History of Social Thought, Contemporary Soci- 
ology, Leaders and Leadership, Essentials of American- 
ization, Immigration and Race Attitudes, The Mexican in 
the United States, The City Boy and His Problems, and 
Introduction to Social Research. His writings are known 
for their comprehensiveness and synthetic completeness, 
the systematic organization of material, the clear-cut lucid 
descriptions and practical applications, the sympathetic 
understanding of social situations, and broad-minded atti- 
tude and wholesome spirit which pervade them all. He is 
not given to sustained abstractions, technical terminology, 
or an overcritical attitude. 

A number of his books are reports of research. The study 
of boys’ life in Los Angeles which he directed has been 
instrumental in giving direction to the development of 
social agencies and institutions for boys. His race studies 
are well known. Professor R. D. McKenzie of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan commented particularly on his contri- 
bution as the outstanding interpreter of the problems of 
race relations in the Pacific Region. The development of 
research techniques has been one of Dr. Bogardus’ special 
interests. Dr. Florian Znaniecki, University of Poznan, 
Poland, singled out his studies of social distance, adding 
that physical distance prevented him from being at the 
dinner, but that he has not experienced “social distance” 
toward Bogardus. He feels that “the Journal manifests the 
same broad spirit of the true scientist, coupled with the 
same deep humanitarianism of the truly good man, which 
the reader discovers in all of his work.” It is his broad 
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sympathetic attitude toward other races and groups that 
has eminently fitted him as a student of racial problems 
and race relations. During recent years he has traveled 
extensively in Europe, Mexico, Hawaii, and the Far East. 
His discerning mind, his interviewing ability, and his wide 
contacts have enabled him to gain a comprehensive knowl- 
edge of races. 

By his former and present students Dr. Bogardus is 
rated as a teacher of first rank. Mr. Vierling Kersey, recent 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of the State of Cali- 
fornia, stated, “No instructor has been of greater inspira- 
tion or of finer influence in my entire college years.” Bishop 
G. Bromley Oxnam, Methodist Episcopal Church, Omaha 
Area, sent the following statement: 


We entered your classroom and soon sensed that we were respected 
as individuals. Our immature opinions were never tossed aside. They 
were considered, and by indirection the suggestion was made wherein 
we could find the way to correct conclusions. We learned the method 
of research from your own careful research. There was a certain 
simplicity and clarity in all that you did. 


In addition to the advancement of sociology, Dr. 
Bogardus saw early in his career that there was a special 
need for a school of social work in the Pacific Southwest. 
Progressively, new courses dealing with social problems 
and technical courses of social work were added to the cur- 
riculum and teachers were employed who had specialized 
in this field. His dream of a graduate school of social work 
is now coming true. He is now the dean of the School of 
Social Work, as well as the head of the Department of 
Sociology. It is possible to receive not only a Master of 
Arts and a doctorate in sociology but also a Master of 
Science in Social Work. 

The societies of which Dr. Bogardus is a member and in 
which he has served in official capacities are too numerous 
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to mention. He is a past president of the American Socio- 
logical Society ; the founder and first president of the Pa- 
cific Sociological Society ; the founder of Alpha Kappa Del- 
ta, honorary sociological society, which now has twenty- 
seven chapters in the United States and in other lands; 
a member of the American Association of Social Workers, 
California State Conference of Social Work, Phi Beta 
Kappa, Phi Kappa Phi, Alpha Pi Zeta, Delta Sigma Rho; 
and has served on numerous civic and educational boards 
and commissions. 

As colleagues we can testify to the above mentioned ac- 
complishments and many others too numerous to name. 
In our daily contacts with him we have constant oppor- 
tunities to see him function as an administrator and as a 
friend of many kinds of people in all walks of life. His far- 
sightedness ; his administrative ability, which amounts to 
genius; the systematic way in which he does all his work; 
his almost uncanny remembrance of persons and names; 
his even temperament, self control, and his untiring labor 
and personal interest are constantly before our eyes as we 
work with him. 
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SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL REFORM* 


CHARLES N. REYNOLDS 
Leland Stanford University 


Note: One year ago when Professor Woolston delivered his stimulating address 
upon the subject “American Intellectuais and Social Reform,” I felt very keenly 
that it was unfortunate that immediate discussion might not follow and develop 
further that subject which involves a crisis, in a way, in American social science. 
It is for that reason that I selected ‘ ‘Sociology and Social Reform” as the subject 
of the paper for today’s meeting. 

SocioLocists are frequently accused of not minding 
their own business and perhaps as frequently of having so 
much business that none of it is properly minded. A dif- 
ference of opinion as to what properly constitutes the field 
of sociology is, of course, responsible for a great many of 
these accusations. Outstanding among the differences of 
opinion concerning the scope of sociology is the one which 
concerns the place of social reform, and it is that particular 
relationship which is the subject of this paper. 

Sociology as a science has a long journey to take and 
thus far has covered a relatively short distance. Neverthe- 
less, it does occupy a place among the human sciences in 
spite of its tendency to put itself in jeopardy through this 
failure to attend to its own affairs. And its affairs are es- 
sentially the most difficult of all scientific affairs since they 
involve the elaboration of the laws of human life with 
social life resting properly upon its biological basis. The 
fact that sociology is in no position now to begin formulat- 
ing the laws does not deprive it of the right to the term 
science. We are not in the habit of restricting the use of 
that term to cases where the work is finished. Nevertheless, 
it is important to keep in mind that sociology is a science, 
not a philosophy or a profession. 


* Presidential address delivered at the University of Oregon at the Eighth Annual 
Meeting of the Pacific Sociological Society which met on December 28-30, 1936. 
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It is equally true that sociologists are human beings 
and members of the social grouping in which they live. 
They are in a position to participate, in fact must partici- 
pate, in that social life. Sometimes they participate as 
teachers, sometimes as parents, or as politicians, or as 
statesmen. Sometimes their participation is in the rather 
vague field of social reform. There is no particular value 
in discussing the question: should the individual who hap- 
pens to be a sociologist participate in these ways? He is 
participating, and it would be futile to try to stop him. This 
applies to participation in the work of social reform equally 
with the other categories. 

It is the belief of the writer that the sociologist should 
continue to direct sociology as a human science. He 
should continue to be a philosopher or anything else when 
his abilities or his interests lie in those directions ; but he 
should not direct sociology as a philosophy or as a profes- 
sion. There are places apart for the philosopher and for 
the social reformer. In other words, the sociologist should 
sometimes quit being a sociologist and become a philoso- 
pher or a social reformer in all humbleness of spirit, know- 
ing full well that he is a novice among experts and perhaps 
sometimes even an honest man in a den of thieves. But he 
should be aware of the change of functions. As a scientist 
he must remain distinctly objective. As a social reformer 
he can well afford to think of the evil that lies in the un- 
equal distribution of wealth; as a sociologist he measures 
and records the distribution and the other facts of human 
life which may have some sequence relationship. 

The sociologist is unfortunately very nearly restricted 
in his activities to observations of human behavior that 
appears before him as a part of the social process. Like all 
other scientists he is impatient at waiting for events that 
may fit his interests and he is confounded by the multi- 
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plicity of units in the sequences that social life presents. 
He, therefore, yearns to experiment, to raise the question: 
what would happen if? He is especially handicapped be- 
cause history never repeats itself. The simplest sequences 
cannot be tested by setting up similar conditions and 
watching the results. 

For example there has recently been raised the question 
of the relationship between Charles Darwin and Herbert 
Spencer in setting up the concept of evolution in biology 
and sociology. Professor R. R. Marett in his presidential 
address before the Institute of Sociology in London on 
February 24, 1933, states: 














; Sociology owes, if not its very existence, at any rate the secret of 
d its scientific inspiration to its association with Darwinism; and 
Darwin called himself an evolutionist. Wisely or not, he was pre- 
pared to avail himself of the category of Evolution, although for 
him it was regulative rather than constitutive in function—in other 
words, covered more than his special purpose. For it was Herbert 
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Spencer, not Darwin, who invented the term, having a great deal 
more than biology in his eye when he did so. . . . Whatever personal 
reasons Darwin may have had for admiring the Spencerian philoso- 






phy, it is very doubtful if he seriously meant his biological theory 
to depend on this framework. In view of his characteristic modesty 
one cannot suppose that the father of modern biology claimed to be 









i more than a man of one science working in full accordance with 
[ such methods as are strictly appropriate thereto. 
; The fact remains, however, that by borrowing the term Evolution 






from Spencer, Darwinism seems to be fraternising with physics or, 
it would perhaps be more accurate to say, with a physical brand of 
metaphysics.? 







Here, then, is an interesting assertion involving the 
question of interstimulation between two great scientists 
and, in general, interpreting the sequence exactly opposite 
to the common belief. An experiment to settle the issue in- 








1R. R. Marett, “Progress as a Sociological Category,” Sociological Review, 25:2. 
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volves the setting up of a Darwin and a Spencer and a close 
observation of their behavior. This, of course, cannot be 
done. Spencer and Darwin no longer exist, but even ten 
seconds after either stimulated or influenced the other, the 
same conditions could no longer be obtained. We can only 
search in the archives, go over the correspondence, compare 
dates and records for light on this problem. 

However there is no stumbling block in the way of a 
sociologist building a hypothesis, and the sociologist’s 
hypothesis may be taken by the social reformer as a plan. 
Here is the key to the relationship between the sociologist 
and the social reformer, whether they be the same or two 
different men. The reformer informs the scientist in what 
field to observe and contributes to the hypothesis by stating 
the second unit of the sequence relationship. To him it is a 
goal or objective. It possesses value. To the sociologist 
there is no question of value, merely relationship. But 
when the hypothesis has been made, the reformer attempts 
to try it out and the result may be of great value to the 
sociologist. Sociology and social reform are then things 
apart, but the social reformer and the sociologist can play 
ball together; the former can go to the latter for evidence 
and for hypotheses which he turns into social plans. The 
sociologist can observe and interpret the results of the 
plans in operation. 

Such co-operation may or may not develop to any con- 
siderable extent. The sociologist may pay no attention to 
the interests of mankind in general or of social reformers 
in particular in deciding where he will center his efforts. 
The philosopher may make the plans. The reformer may 
help himself to data and grossly misapply it. The informa- 
tion of the sociologist may be taken by the shrewd politi- 
cian or demagogue and used to frustrate progress. An im- 
portant phase of this paper is the discussion of conditions 
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bringing about co-operation between sociology and social 
reform. 

Professor John Dewey is right in saying that “it is a 
complete error to suppose that efforts at social control 
depend upon the prior existence of a social science.”” One 
might go further and add that in primitive times such 
efforts were relatively successful in maintaining a social 
order and allowing some measure of slow progress. My 
objection is to the implication in the second part of 
Dewey’s statement: 


The reverse is the case. The building up of social science, that is, 
of a body of knowledge in which facts are ascertained in their signifi- 
cant relations, is dependent upon putting social planning into effect.* 


It is my contention that the relationship works in both 
directions. 

Physical science came about largely in the same way as 
social science. The great store of common sense consists of 
facts piled up by observations before experimentation 
evolved. The minute observation of plants and animals 
developed the field for the science of biology. It was this 
store of facts plus his own additions in The Voyage of the 
Beagle which led Charles Darwin to formulate his princi- 
ples so important for all later science. It, of course, goes 
without saying that later experimentation, on a scale not 
possible in the study of human society, immeasurably 
speeded up the acquisition of knowledge. 

Professor Dewey must be aware of the evidence of his- 
tory bearing upon this relationship between social science 
and reform. It is precisely the utter failure of social plan- 
ning or social reform in the face of the complicated inter- 
relationships of modern cultures that has forced the projec- 


2 John Dewey, “Social Science and Social Control,” The New Republic, 67:276, 
July 29, 1931. 


3 Loc. cit. 
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tion of the scientific method into social fields. And the 
work of the social scientists has been made more difficult 
because of this background of desperation. It has made it 
less easy for social science, including sociology, to mind its 
own business. 

What happens is that the social scientist collects suf- 
ficient data to enable the reformer or planner to arrange an 
alternative set of conditions with a reasonable likelihood of 
a desired sequence. Even so the process is a dangerous and 
expensive one. For the reformer relative failure is more 
likely than relative success. But for the sociologist any de- 
velopment means additional information. The activity of 
the reformer is a short cut for him and a way to escape 
from the cultural taboo against experimenting with human 
beings solely for information. 

In the process, the sociologist must watch his step. This 
is especially true if he gives in to temptation himself to 
play at making and administering the plans. Unfortunately 
men may be painstakingly scientific in their special re- 
searches and be overrun with prejudice in other fields. In- 
consistency is a very common human trait. The increasing 
narrowness of the fields occupied by our developing social 
science workers tends to make the worker less and less 
fit to catch the broader view of the reformer. Moreover 
the trusting scientist is a natural victim for the designing 
politician or demagogue. 

In spite of the dangers, however, there is evidence that 
modern science has abandoned its old aloofness, its indif- 
ference to human purposes. Sociologists have shown a will- 
ingness to be directed into fields of study that are signifi- 
cant in relation to social problems; and they may occasion- 
ally be successful in dropping their sociological duties and 
assisting in the task of the philosopher or even more rarely 
in that of the administrator. 
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I am aware that there is great confusion over the nature 
of social reform. It is confused with evolution and revolu- 
tion, with social planning and with the broader aspects of 
social control. As I use the term, the social reformer must 
be thought of as distinct from the social repair man. He 
decides the direction social life is taking as well as the di- 
rection it should take. The basic conditions obtaining and 
making inevitable the undesired trend must naturally be 
brushed aside and new conditions must be set up which in 
turn inevitably produce movement toward the goal desired. 
This position of the reformer is aptly stated in the Rubai- 
yat: 


Ah Love! could you and I with Him conspire 
To grasp this sorry Scheme of Things entire, 
Would not we shatter it to bits—and then 
Re-mould it nearer to the Heart’s Desire! 


The social reformer is merely a man with a method for 
speeding up progress. He may be a politician or a business 
man, a statesman or a physician. As I[ have said, he may 
even be a sociologist. But his being a social reformer is a 
thing apart from all of these. And as a reformer he is moti- 
vated in ways that are out of place in these other occupa- 
tions. He must be possessed with a will and a faith, with an 
energy of devotion to a cause which is in sharp contrast 
with the cold, objective attitude of the scientist. 

But in all this discussion there is an unwarranted as- 
sumption that all will understand and be agreed upon the 
significance of the idea of progress. In a sense, we had 
progress and we had social reform before we had sociolo- 
gists. Nevertheless it is true that our present concept of 
progress as a theory of change has only recently emerged. 
Its history goes back to the Greeks, if we are not too fussy 
about our definition, where it is found in the writings of 
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Hesiod. It lives again and is given name among the 
Romans in that remarkable work, De Rerum Natura. 
It languishes during the Dark Ages and during the period 
of the dominance of other worldliness during Medieval 
times; but it receives a new basis for growth during the 
Renaissance. New discoveries and their applications, new 
riches, and the birth of democracy all aided in creating in 
the minds of men a dream of perfection and belief in a de- 
velopment or movement in that direction. It was, however, 
the association with the growth of a science of biology 
resting upon the work of Wallace and Darwin that brought 
the concept of progress more nearly to the meaning which 
aligns it with social reform. 

Sociologists often forget that their science is after all 
only concentrated effort in a neglected corner of biology. 
It happens that the corner is very important for human 
beings and that such things as tradition and civilization 
have no counterpart in the rest of the biological field. Nev- 
ertheless there is some value in beginning with the biolog- 
ical concept of evolution and following through to the 
sociological concept of progress including a goal of fullness 
of opportunity for growth for human beings and interfer- 
ence aimed at development in that direction. This interfer- 
ence in relation to progress is social reform, and it rests 
upon a base of study whch is only arbitrarily separated 
from the science of biology. 

Upon the basis of development and adjustment in the 
foundational biological sense progress emerges as a social 
thing. It results from the interaction of human beings. It 
is inherent in the growing body of tradition. It is a phase of 
the cumulative growth of culture. 

Imagine a small primitive group of two hundred people 
living a tribal life, possessing a culture. For a long period 
this culture appears to be static. Change in a significant 
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‘sense is very slow. The members of the group believe that 
they are carrying this culture practically unchanged from 
generation to generation. However some centuries later we 
find in the same territory, in a measure, at least, the lineal 
descendants of our small tribe numbering now several mil- 
lion, possessing a relatively complicated culture and an ad- 
vanced social organization. There is now widespread divi- 
sion of labor, a roundabout method of production. There 
are social classes, laws, and government. There is evidence 
of great wealth. There is a high standard of living and 
some achievement in arts and letters. 

What was the story of change from state “a” to state 
“b”? The large pieces of the changing whole—one might 
almost be justified in saying interdependent variables— 
are number and density of population, resources, stage of 
the arts, social organization, standard of living. There is 
also the matter of discovery and invention, either within 
the group or coming through contact with other groups, 
and the opportunity to borrow. 

While there is the usual interrelationship involving all 
the pieces, there is some basis for starting with invention 
in explaining the change. A significant discovery or inven- 
tion is rare within the group. Usually it has been accom- 
plished elsewhere and a given group is ready for it and 
borrows it before itself inventing. But once adopted this 
new idea is a disturbing element. It means new resources 
since new values appear in the offerings of nature. It means 
increased food supply and a lowered death rate. The popu- 
lation grows perhaps leaving a small opening for a rise in 
the standard of living. A modified social organization is 
‘ necessary to care for the larger population and the more 
complicated social relationships. Eventually the large civi- 
lized population emerges. 

Is the story of progress somewhat along that line? The 
answer depends upon the definition of progress. Lester F. 
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Ward placed the acid test of progress in the measurement 
of human happiness though he neglected to tell us how to 
measure it. And yet, though we break it down into smaller 
and smaller pieces, we are pressed to find a better basis for 
progress than that of happiness or welfare. 

For this kind of progress, our expanded tribe at the “b” 
point of its development must show an improvement in the 
ratio of satisfactions to desires. By this time both satisfac- 
tions and desires are exceedingly numerous and varied in 
significance. From the viewpoint of happiness, who can 
tell whether or not the ratio is nearer to the perfection of 
unity? Unfortunately for our material civilization of today 
which is satisfied with a concentration upon the piling up 
of satisfactions for tangible desires, the value of a fraction 
is changed by modifying the denominator as well as the 
numerator. 

In connection with this broader aspect of the problem of 
progress, what is the relationship between the sociologist 
and the social reformer? Perhaps, if the former is con- 
sulted, he can best serve humanity by proving the inade- 
quacy of data, the value of caution while he holds out the 
hope of a future of more light. At least in this way he could 
help to eliminate those disillusioning journeys down blind 
alleys or circuitous wanderings back to the same old 
sloughs of despair from which we so lately emerged. 








TRANSLATION OF SOCIAL THEORY INTO 
SOCIAL LEGISLATION* 


GEORGE B. MANGOLD 
The University of Southern California 


THIs paper must deal essentially with the problems of 
transforming ideals of general welfare into practice and 
particularly into the social legislation that must underlie 
a program of welfare and social improvement. It is nec- 
essary first to face the question: Have attitudes and values 
changed sufficiently during the last one hundred years to 
make a program of social welfare both possible and desir- 
able? There is much evidence, for example, that the makers 
of the Constitution did not recognize the popular will as 
an essential social value or democracy as a desirable out- 
growth of changing social attitudes or the fullest develop- 
ment of individual personality as a permanent goal of 
society. Hamilton’s advocacy of child labor, judicial deci- 
sions declaring even the most peaceful strikes unlawful, 
imprisonment for debt, general support of a system of 
slave labor, and the erection of tariff walls exclusively for 
the benefit of industry—these and other actions and ac- 
tivities indicate either a peculiar conception of the meaning 
of general welfare or a frank denial of its desirability. 

Probably the advent of Andrew Jackson and the devel- 
opment of the West mark the first step in this country in 
the evolution of a democratic spirit. We must wait, how- 
ever, until after the Civil War and the emancipation of 
several millions of Negroes for the industrial and commer- 
cial development that challenged the right of the nation to 
impose on aggressive individuals such restrictions in re- 


* An abridgment of a paper read at the Eighth Annual Meeting of the Pacific 
Sociological Society. 
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spect to freedom of business organization and activity as 
would result in protection for the men and women who 
had struggled valiantly and honestly for a decent liveli- 
hood. 

It was then that the railroads, newly built and to a large 
extent pampered and subsidized by the federal government, 
began to discriminate so vigorously against shippers and 
the farmers of the Middle West that the economic disor- 
ganization of this portion of the country was threatened. 
The farmers were not to be submerged, however, and in 
1870 Illinois passed the first of the so-called Granger laws 
aimed to regulate and control railroad rates. Other states 
followed, and, to the credit of the judiciary, we must say 
that it elaborated the sound principle that the railroads are 
something more than private property, that they are a pub- 
lic utility answerable for their acts to the people, and that 
they may not conduct their affairs in a manner inimical 
to public welfare. The limits of our power as then con- 
ceived were definitely set forth in Munn v. Illinois. We 
may regulate and control but not to the point of extinction, 
that is, we cannot deprive corporations of the right to earn 
a reasonable return on their investment. On the other 
hand, while the needs of farmers were given consideration, 
the courts were less sure that they, too, had a right to 
reasonable returns for their labors and on their individual 
investments. 

Before we discuss the translation of present concepts of 
public welfare into practical programs of action, it may be 
well to consider the nature of the obstacles to successful 
effort. 

Ever the dead hand of outworn theory stretches its sin- 
ister shadow over the present and paralyzes reform efforts. 
Perhaps no stronger proof of this assertion is necessary 
than to point to the lamentable weakness exhibited by the 
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groups which in recent years have recognized that consti- 
tutional reform has become necessary if a community- 
wide condition of well-being is to be achieved. In this fact 
lies a great menace to social progress. A theory or a social 
institution becomes a fetish to the citizen. He permits 
prejudice and sentiment to control his thinking and his 
action and, in spite of the manifest harm from which he 
will suffer, he resists change. Were the status quo defended 
only by those who profit therefrom, then the stream of 
social progress would flow on unceasingly to its final des- 
tination. This species of ossification becomes the prime 
check to rapid movements forward toward our social goal. 

More unscrupulous in their activities are the vested in- 
terests, particularly those that gain from the maintenance 
of the status quo. One has only to recall for a moment facts 
such as these: the wholesale adulteration of foods and 
drugs; the arbitrary price-fixing by monopolistic enter- 
prise; the shameless labor conditions imposed by certain 
powerful industrial corporations; the helpless situation of 
the coal miners; the stern deflation of agricultural prices 
immediately after the World War; the illegal seizure of 
oil lands; the duping of the American people with worth- 
less South American and other securities ; incitation to war 
by powerful munition makers; one has only to recall these 
facts to understand some of the influences that resist the 
translation of a theory of welfare into a plan of practical ap- 
plication. Seldom, however, is the “let well enough alone” 
argument allowed to rest on its own merits. Who other 
than the ruthless exploiter of our citizenry has been most 
vehement in his advocacy of the sanctity of our Constitu- 
tion and in his insistence on the omniscience of the “Fath- 
ers”? Who other than he has induced our superpatriots to 
become hysterical over the threats for the removal of the 
“dead hand” from its clutches on the bodies of living men? 
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Another obstacle to social reorganization in a country 
where phenomenal industrial and social changes have been 
inevitable owing to our tremendous resources, technologi- 
cal advances, and inventiveness has been the overshadow- 
ing influence of age. The propagation of new ideas and the 
development of fresh patterns of action and of service are 
largely functions of youth. Reform grows out of the vitality 
of youthful minds. Men who are aged think in categories 
that are outmoded, speak in a language that has become 
obsolescent, and tend to look backward in a moving world. 
They cannot orient themselves to a life of which they know 
but little, and therefore they cannot contribute to social 
progress. 

Few obstacles to a program of conscious direction of so- 
cial change are more disturbing than the rights of the 
states in our system of national economy. Corporations are 
organized on an interstate basis and freely take an ad- 
vantage of the nation-wide commercial rights accorded to 
them. Although the labor employed is used for the manu- 
facture of products sold in interstate commerce, that tran- 
saction is regarded as peculiarly intrastate, and the federal 
government is without power to control or supervise it.’ 

Regional differences can be handled not by the states but 
by the federal government alone. A beginning of classifica- 
tion was made in the NRA which provided for characteris- 
tic sets of standards to be applied to each of a number of 
regional areas. It is a mistake to assume that radical dif- 
ferences in thinking, acting, wage rates, and standards of 


1 Efforts at interstate co-operation have been made in halting manner. Uniform 
desertion, divorce, and illegitimacy laws have been recommended to the states, but 
few states have made earnest efforts to comply with the requests. Compacts have 
been made with each other by a number of states, but the problems handled have 
usually concerned themselves with relatively minor matters. Furthermore, the princi- 
ple of separate state action is both economically and socially undesirable. Differences 
do not run according to state lines; rather, as far as actual differences exist, they 
are the result of ecological, geographical, climatic, racial, nationality, and perhaps 
political factors. 
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living must continue indefinitely in this country. Com- 
munication facilities in the form of good roads, airplanes, 
widespread ownership of automobiles, air mail, et cetera, 
are bringing the people of the nation together and making 
of them a homogeneous group for whom a common culture 
and mutual opportunities should be provided. 

The desirable social legislation of today is held at bay 
by the expression of a characteristic political and economic 
philosophy. One has only to study a few of the important 
court decisions made since the advent of the industrial 
era to realize the difficulties that face the country in any 
attempt to promote better conditions by means of appro- 
priate social legislation. For example, the New York law 
prohibiting the manufacture of cigars in tenements was 
declared unconstitutional. It interfered with the “hallowed 
associations of the home.” 

In an attempt to prevent industry from engaging in 
wasteful competitive processes the state of Oklahoma en- 
acted a law requiring corporations intending to engage in 
the manufacture and distribution of ice to obtain permits 
from the state commissioner of corporations before actu- 
ally embarking in the business. The law was based on the 


2In 1895 the Illinois law limiting hours of women to 8 per day was invalidated; 
it interfered with freedom of contract. In 1922 the District of Columbia minimum 
wage law was declared unconstitutional by the lower federal courts. Other states 
have enacted mandatory minimum wage laws, and Congress also passed such a law 
for the District of Columbia. In Washington an elevator girl was receiving $35 per 
month and two meals a day for her services. The compensation was below the wage 
fixed by the commission. Accordingly the girl lost her job, and a man was put m 
her place. The case was taken to the courts. The judge representing the court in 
a memorable decision said, “It should be remembered that of the three fundamental 
principles which underlie government and for which government exists, the protec- 
tion of life, liberty, and property, the chief of these is property.” (284 Federal Re- 
porter, p. 622.) He added, of course, that concrete pieces of property are not more 
valuable than the life or liberty of the citizen, but without property rights the life 
and liberty of individuals would be without protection. The case was appealed to 
the Supreme Court where it was declared unconstitutional on the theory that the 
law violated the principle of freedom of contract and was unnecessary since women 
now had the franchise and were on a practical equality with men. Last summer the 
New York law was held unconstitutional by a divided court, and today we do not 
know how much power either the states or the federal government has in connection 
with the protection of women against pauper wage rates. 
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theory that this was a public business and therefore subject 
to regulation. Nevertheless, the United States Supreme 
Court declared the Oklahoma law unconstitutional. The 
majority opinion held that “the fact that competition 
might result in the bankruptcy of one plant and thereby 
permit the other to increase the rates is not an argument in 
favor of the constitutionality of the law.” 

On the other hand, Justice Brandeis, in his dissenting 
opinion, said, 


There must be power in the states and in the nation to remould, 
through experimentation, our economic practices and institutions to 
meet changing social and economic needs. I cannot believe that the 
14th amendment intended to deprive us of the power to correct the 
evils of technological unemployment and excess productive capacity, 
which have attended progress in the useful arts. To stay experi- 
mentation in things social and economic is a grave responsibility. 


This decision prevented the federal government, in admin- 
istering the National Industrial Recovery Act, from apply- 
ing that part of the law which provided for the licensing 
of industrial corporations. It has furthermore handicapped 
America in attempting a constructive program of social 
planning. 

The advancement of public and social welfare depends 
first on the acceptance of a theory of social welfare and 
then on the practical application of the theory in the form 
of legislative effort. Certainly the theory of individualism 
as exemplified in the attitude of certain economic interests 
and social groups does not conform to the needs of the day. 
A socially desirable balance between the rights of the in- 
dividual and the opportunity of the group must be main- 
tained. Such a balance, however, should constantly change. 
Social work, social reform, and sociology cannot remain 
supine. They must insist on changes in thought and in 
action to correspond to the needs of modern social life. 
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A philosophy of the interdependence of life in the social 
group must be accepted. If the productivity of industry 
now makes wholesome standards of living possible to all, 
a new criterion of the essentials of a welfare program can 
be adopted. The wish for security, which is a fundamental 
craving of humankind, can be translated into a genuine 
social security program. Valid obstacles to such a program 
can reside only in the inherent impossibility of its realiza- 
tion; they cannot be allowed to reside on constitutional 
limitations or in the social philosophy of a judiciary. Even- 
tually all obstacles to a social theory of public welfare 
must be eliminated, and such legislation enacted as chang- 
ing situations warrant. 

That right of the individual known as his property right 
must accommodate itself to the social need. A social theory 
of property should gain ground. The right of the individual 
to the complete enjoyment of his personality, regardless of 
the social consequences, can no longer be maintained. 
Robinson Crusoe’s island has been supplanted by a coun- 
try filled with teeming millions living lives of interde- 
pendence and mutual effort. 





PRACTICING THE NEW PENOLOGY* 


J. HERBERT GEOGHEGAN 


Supervisor of Education, United States Penitentiary 
McNeil Island, Washington 


THE series of crime conferences held in many sections 
of the United States in recent years have seemed to place 
emphasis upon one objective, and one only, namely, the 
apprehension of the criminal. The equally important mat- 
ters of causations of crime and treatment of the criminal 
have been passed by with little or no consideration. It is 
obvious that the mere apprehension of criminals cannot of 
itself bring an end to criminal activity. Sentences involv- 
ing life imprisonment or capital punishment may termi- 
nate certain criminal careers, but to suggest that sentences 
for criminal offenses be limited to these alternatives is 
unthinkable, at least until some sweeping revisions have 
been made in our criminal statutes. There are types of con- 
duct, antisocial and criminal in their very essence, serious 
in nature and menacing to the peace of society, which 
nevertheless do not merit such severe punitive measures as 
these. 

Therefore, with the demand that the criminal be appre- 
hended should be linked a no less insistent demand that 
there be instituted in our penal institutions certain meth- 
ods of treatment that shall have as an objective the social 
rehabilitation of the lawbreaker. The punitive objective 
cannot be properly accepted as adequate. In the face of the 
fact of the ultimate release of the imprisoned man back 
into society, we cannot ignore the importance, for society, 
of the treatment of the man during the period of his incar- 
ceration. 


* An abridgment of a paper read at the Eighth Annual Meeting of the Pacific 
Sociological Society. 
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Whatever the conditioning factors may be that bring any 
man into prison, the man in prison presents problems 
enough for any socially minded prison administrator. 
Sooner or later his charges must be turned back to society 
and he must never allow himself to forget that no matter 
what experiences a man may have had on the outside, 
prison life, inevitably, will strongly recondition him. It is 
the “reconditioning” power of a prison environment that 
the prison administrator must keep forever in mind. 

A prison even under the best conditions represents an 
altogether abnormal social situation. It houses all sorts 
and conditions of men, whose principle topic of conversa- 
tion concerns criminal activity, rackets, courts, cops, and 
sex adventures. It is a place of frustrations and repressions, 
pressures and conflicts. The means for satisfying normal 
desires are few. The opportunities for healthy sublimations 
are limited. Its chief product is psychopathic personalities. 

Within this more or less abnormal social environment 
the prison official must prepare his charges to adequately 
adjust themselves to a normal social situation upon release. 

The federal government, through its Bureau of Prisons 
has faced that responsibility. The practice of the new pe- 
nology is the federal government’s answer to that recog- 
nized responsibility. That practice is carried along three 
major lines, namely: 

(a) Classification. 

(b) Education and training. 

(c) Physical and mental therapy. 

Classtfication. The procedure is chiefly one of diagnosis 
and treatment. Incoming prisoners are segregated from the 
other inmates throughout a thirty-day quarantine period. 
During this period each man is interviewed by the head of 
the various departments of the institution. Each man is 
also interviewed by the warden. Each is subjected to cer- 
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tain tests and examinations, physical, mental, and per- 
sonal. 

All this information is compiled independently by the 
several members of the Classification Board and each sub- 
mits his findings and recommendations, without consulta- 
tion with the other members of the committee. These re- 
ports are then compiled by the committee secretary and in 
their complete form these are sent back to the various 
members for study, in advance of the stated weekly meet- 
ing. At the regular classification meeting each case with its 
specific recommendations is discussed and acted upon, and 
the recommendations of the committee as a whole are sub- 
mitted to the Director of Prisons. 

These recommendations cover the matters of: 


1. Custody, whether minimum, medium, close, or maximum. Each 
of these categories represents a definite prison status. 

2. Social welfare, involving the problems of adjustment of the man 
himself and the members of his family. 

3. Health, covering prescribed treatment, mental and physical. This 
involves consideration of matters of transfers to other institutions for 
specialized therapy. 

4. Education, courses of study, academic and vocational, are in- 
volved in this recommendation. 

5. Employment, when a man evidences proper skill and experience 
he is given a specific work assignment or vocational training if he 
demonstrates fitting aptitudes. 


This procedure, briefly summarized herein, takes place 
upon a man’s admission. It does not terminate the com- 
mittee’s interest in the man. Provision is made for frequent 
reclassifications as new information comes in on the pris- 
oner or as he makes progress or failure in his program. Pro- 
vision is made for the progressive relaxation of custody 
and the granting of increased privileges. The program in- 
volves advancement to the prison farm and road camp 
when evidence is at hand to justify such action. 
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Education and training. In the fall of 1929, certain in- 
mates endeavored to promote school activities. Austin H. 
MacCormick, then assistant director of prisons, gave his 
aid in this promotion. At first school work was conducted 
in the dormitory cells by inmate volunteers. Later, certain 
men were designated to work on the tiers in the cell blocks 
as tutors. These tutors went from cell to cell, giving in- 
structions through the bars. It was not until March, 1930, 
after the arrival of the first civilian supervisor of education, 
that arrangements were made for class assembly. Since 
that time the school has very definitely grown. It has be- 
come so integrated with the life of the prison that it is now 
accepted by inmates and employees alike. 

We have made no effort in the direction of standardiza- 
tion. When an applicant expresses a desire to study Span- 
ish, we do not insist that he shall first make certain grades 
in English. If he wants Spanish, he gets it. If he has gram- 
mar difficulties we teach him English grammar, incident- 
ally. Instead of pouring cold water on an applicant by 
counseling him that he has not had the necessary prepara- 
tion to pursue a requested course of study, we encourage 
him to try it. We let him discover his lack of foundation for 
himself. Such procedure does violence to established school 
practice and principles, but we have discovered that it 
works." 

We do not “grade” our students at McNeil. We have no 
grades as that term is understood in public school practice. 
We do have “classes” but the dividing is done on a broad 
scale. It seldom happens that more than a half dozen men 
are exactly at the same place in any particular course of 
study. Our classes are “staggered.” The reason for that 


1 All of which leads to the following observation: Penitentiary inmates will 
respond to an educational program if it is adapted to their needs. No definite 
standardized program will adequately meet these needs. The program and method 
must be elastic. 
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will be obvious on reflection. We have no stated school 
years. We have no quarters, or semesters, or terms. We 
operate the year round. Our students are coming to us 
continually. We consider it unwise to force a student to 
wait for the beginning of a new school period before enroll- 
ing him in the school. We try to condition him to the 
school before he develops certain inevitable prison habits. 

Is this program accomplishing anything? Many of our 
men have taken the final examination set by the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Education and have received 
diplomas. Many of our men have not got so far. They have 
simply learned to read and write, and little more. 

Many young men have been led to pick up their college 
work where they left off and have re-entered school after 
leaving this institution. Some have gone out, and on the 
strength of what they have learned under our methods, 
have found employment and continued their studies in 
night schools and adult education classes.” 

Physical and mental therapy. We are combatting and 
overcoming the forces of prison psychoses. Men are highly 
adaptable creatures. Most of them become readily adapted 
to prison life in spite of their eagerness for freedom. They 
come to accept prison as a matter of course and all their 
thinking and activity become conditioned by it. Some men 
never fit in. They become disturbed, restless, and rebel- 
lious. Our function over and above mere teaching is to 
help them preserve a normal balance. We must continually 
keep in mind that some day, sooner or later, they are to 
return to society. If they are vengeful and bitter, if they 
have become over adapted to prison life and routine, their 
chances for making a normal adjustment in the outside 
world are considerably lessened. Our aim is so to mould 

2 While we emphasize the creative and cultural side of our school work, we are 
on the other hand somewhat utilitarian. We are training men for vocations. We are 


teaching carpenters to make and read blue prints. We are teaching machinists the 
principles and technique of mechanical drawing. 
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and influence our men, that they may retain or develop a 
normal social perspective. We must forever exert human- 
izing influences. If we dehumanize a man while he is serv- 
ing a prison sentence, he can never adjust himself to a 
human society. Hence much of our effort is directed toward 
“holding the line,” combatting the dehumanizing forces, 
those subtle influences that are forever at work in all 
prisons, good (?) and bad alike. If we can send a man 
away from this institution more human, more balanced, 
more nearly normal than he was when he came to us we 
have amply justified all the efforts we have made and the 
little money we have expended. Our objective contem- 
plates infinitely more than teaching a man to read and 
write. We are endeavoring with all the powers within us 
to prepare him to be a normal man that he might lead a 
normal life. This is the true goal of adult education in 
prison or anywhere else. In it lies the hope of winning the 
War against crime. 

The Bureau of Prisons in its efforts to rehabilitate its 
charges has recognized one significant fact: prisoners can- 
not be rehabilitated unless the men who have direct charge 
of their daily activities, have been trained for their tasks. 
Consequently the custodial officers are receiving thorough 
training in modern penological ideology. A course of study 
has been outlined which each custodial officer must take. 
Promotion depends largely upon the response to this 
training. In addition to the prescribed course of study the 
men are being encouraged to take advantage of extension 
courses offered by nearby universities in mental hygiene 
and related fields. 

In the last analysis the solution of our entire problem 
lies here. With a well-trained prison personnel most of the 
evils of prison life will disappear. We can then properly ex- 
pect to send a man back into society, if not little better, at 
least no worse than he was when he came. 














GAPS IN SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY* 


ELON H. MOORE 
University of Oregon 


TuIs paper is in part the result of a letter written last 
spring to ninety-five representative sociologists. The letter 
in question stated that in the opinion of the writer certain 
serious gaps exist in the body of sociological theory. Those 
who received the letter were requested to indicate their 
reaction to this opinion and to suggest the gaps in theory 
which were uppermost in their minds. Since no question- 
naire was employed it was hoped that the answers would 
reflect those deficiencies in theory coverage most keenly 
sensed by the writers.’ 

The gaps in theory suggested by the respondents cover 
practically all divisions in sociology. These suggestions 
have been classified and the treatment which follows deals 
with each field by itself. 

Social groups. That sociology is concerned with the 
phenomena of group experience is generally accepted 
among the present generation of sociologists. Since this is 
our concern one would expect to find extensive analyses 
and numerous case studies of the groups in which man 
participates. Such is not the case. The family as a going 
group, the Methodist church, the Odd Fellows, the study 
club, the Sunshine Sewing Circle, the League of Women 
Voters, the D.A.R., and the Boy Scout group; these we 
might expect to furnish the raw material from which an 
inductive study of group experience proceeds. These mate- 
rials are practically nonexistent. To the extent that such 


* An abridgment of a paper read at the Eighth Annual Meeting of the Pacific 
Sociological Society. 
__ 1 Many of the sociologists went beyond the theory blanks and indicated gaps in 
information as well. Since any valid theory must rest on a base of considerable 
factual information, we may regard the supplying of the basic facts as a first step 
toward the working out of a rounded theory. For that reason the factual gaps are 
given recognition in the pages which follow, whenever such gaps serve as barriers to 
the further development of theory. 
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case studies are found in private files they are not available 
to the world of scholars. Here an exception must be made 
in the studies of cultural anthropologists and rural sociolo- 
gists. The anthropological studies such as those of a Mexi- 
can back-country village or an Arctic community have 
dealt with area or living groups in a primitive or simplified 
culture. The studies of rural groups largely limit them- 
selves to the simple undifferentiated community or com- 
munity agency. Thus the material that we have from these 
sources fails to tell us anything about the interest and 
functional groups which dominate the social scene of mod- 
ern life. One may further question whether much inductive 
development of theory has resulted from such materials. 
The absence of such inductive approach may well occasion 
Bain’s comparison of current sociology with alchemy. 

Turning our attention from information gaps to those 
of theory Sanderson writes, 


We have as yet done practically nothing in making a scientific 
description of different types of groups as a basis of classification 
and generalizations concerning them. Indeed we have no agreement 
with regard to a definition of group or other established forms of 
association. 


Where, one might ask, is there a classification of contigu- 
ous groups that is either logical or teachable? Certainly 
the traditional breakdown into crowds, mobs, and audi- 
ences reveals innumerable weaknesses whenever one at- 
tempts to list actual groupings under such classifications. 
It is hardly conceivable that forty years of sociology teach- 
ing and writing would not provide a more satisfactory 
schematic presentation. In the same vein, North deplores 
the absence of material on group formation which might 
discuss the processes “through which groups are formed, 
maintained, and disintegrated.” 

This limitation continues for the primary groups. To the 
usual assumption that the family, the play group, and the 
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neighborhood do about the same things for the individual, 
Terpenning contends “that these groups do very different 
things for the individual and that they deserve much sep- 
arate and specialized treatment.” In this connection Todd 
senses the absence of material regarding “such spontaneous 
groups as grow out of recreational activities.” Other writers 
indicate serious deficiencies in the treatment of interest 
groups and social classes. 

Unless we are to change our concept of sociology, groups 
are the unit of study from which must proceed conclusions 
resulting in any phase of this subject. Yet our records of 
groups and group life are with few exceptions neither in 
useful form nor available. Until such units of study are 
available, sociology must remain a philosophy and not a 
science. 

Social interaction. When we turn our attention from 
social groups to what takes place in and between these 
groups we have little information to offer. What work has 
been done is largely that of journalists and not of sociolo- 
gists. While all might not agree that social interaction is 
the very core of sociology, all would assign it an important 
place in a logical treatment of group phenomena. What is 
found in the majority of our textbooks? If mentioned at 
all, the treatment given is often limited to the mere mouth- 
ing of four concepts, which may add to the terminology of 
the student but seldom add to his useful knowledge. The 
repeating of competition, conflict, accommodation, and as- 
similation, or whatever the quadpartite or tripartite classi- 
fication may be, is about as useful as the traditional dis- 
cussion of the law of supply and demand in our brother 
discipline of economics. Please understand, I am not mak- 
ing light of the concepts. I find them useful but useful only 
because I hope some day we may have sufficient content 
material on which they may be employed. 
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Considering its importance the material on group inter- 
action is a dark continent. Where will one find discussion 
of the interaction of one association with another? The in- 
terrelationships of the D.A.R. with the American Legion 
or with the League of Women Voters; the influence of the 
American Federation of Labor in changing the stated labor 
policy of the American Legion; the techniques of control 
and organization of forces in the present conflict of craft 
and industrial unions? These and hundreds of similar case 
studies will furnish substance for the discovery of uniform- 
ities in group interaction. 

Further, what are the processes of social selection which 
operate in various groups? Wherein do these differ between 
a lodge and a church? Each of us, out of limited personal 
experience, might give partial answer but in this respect 
our knowledge is little better than that of the man in the 
street. The tragedy to me is that too much of our attention 
has been devoted to the large composite whole of nation 
and that we have ignored the social environment in which 
we have our life and being. One might inquire further as 
to the pattern of values and functions which distinguishes 
one family from another, one fraternity unit from another, 
or one college from another. Again we must turn to gossip, 
journalists, and the man of the street.’ 

For interaction involving the public Clark regards the 
theory of public opinion universally vague and theoreti- 


2 If we consider the interaction of social classes, state the book and chapter 
where basic material is found regarding status mobility. Aside from the parts of 
Professor Sorokin’s book,3 Vischer’s study4 of census material, a single page in 
Middletown,5 and a few such scattered sources, we have no exact knowledge. 
Further, these studies indicate only the degree of status mobility. The processes of 
status mobility are still more hearsay. Here again we have developed the term with 
apparent satisfaction to stop at that point. Tyler adds the suggested gap regarding 
urban selectivity about which we know little. 

3 Pitirim Sorokin, Social Mobility (Harpers, 1927). 

4S. S. Vischer, “A Study of the Place of Birth and of the Occupation of Fathers 
of Subjects of Sketches in Who’s Who in America, 1922-1923,” American Journal 
of Sociology, 30:551-57. 

5 Robert S. and Helen M. Lind, Middletown (Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1929), 
pp. 65, 66. 
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cally sterile. While the May, 1935, Annals and Doob’s re- 
cent work’ in part fill this gap one might add that the proc- 
esses of effective transmission of culture and knowledge 
are possibly named but not understood. If we had such 
understanding our whole system of elementary education 
would doubtless be subjected to radical revision. 

Social institutions. The ten respondents who indicated 
gaps in our treatment of social institutions suggested fur- 
ther attention to religion, legal and political institutions, 
education, and economic relationships. Dean Pound warns 
of the tendency of sociologists “to be hasty in judgments 
with respect to juristic problems with no adequate founda- 
tion of the law and the science of law to go on.” Professor 
Bernard’ urges the further development of the fields of 
political and economic institutions. It appears that the 
gaps which we find in the treatment of social institutions 
lie not in our failure to recognize them. One may find con- 
siderable material on the cultural emergence of these insti- 
tutions. The functional approach and the discussion of 
present changes and lags is much to be desired if students 
are to understand these institutions in the twentieth cen- 
tury. In this connection Ogburn’s* treatment of the chang- 
ing functions of the family, while presented in brief form, 
represents a type of treatment which might be adapted to 
other institutions.° 


6 Leonard W. Doob, Propaganda (Henry Holt and Co., 1935). 


7 Bernard elsewhere lists the additional gaps in social organization, social control, 
social conflict, and in collective psychology with emphasis on popular and class 
movements. See Social Forces, 13:167-68. Also L. L. Bernard, The Fields and 
Methods of Sociology, Part. 1, Chap. I. 


; oy. F. Ogburn, The Changing Family, Publication of the American Sociological 
Society, Vol. XXIII, 124-33, 1928. 


® Having mentioned cultural lags may I be permitted this observation? While 
I find the term useful I fear it may lose its conceptual value if we continue to 
employ it as an odious name for any and all institutional practices with which we 
disagree. We can develop a clear analysis of institutional functions only if we 
religiously abstain from value explanations. If the term “cultural lag” is to mean 
other than another bad name our analysis of it must be non-normative in character. 
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Social stability and social change. A wealth of sugges- 
tions was made in the fields of social stability and social 
change. More information on the types, levels, and cycles 
of culture was desired. Clark senses the need of a closer 
relationship of our treatment of cultural and ecological fac- 
tors since “the two fields have thus far remained relative 
aloof and disparate.” As might be expected Gilfillan and 
Ogburn indicate necessary work on the social causes and 
social results of technic invention. At least three would 
add to the material on social progress although none gave 
their suggestion that name. Ellwood would determine the 
right traditions, beliefs, values and attitudes. Ross would 
include the “social objectives which a modern, self- 
conscious, intelligent society will steer toward.” In a some- 
what similar vein Tyler urges the development of “more 
adequate scales of values and socially desirable norms, for 
societies as a whole and for various classes and sub-groups 
within a society.” There are those who would take issue 
with the positions indicated above, and I am certain their 
number has grown in recent years. 

Conclusion. The space allotted for publication does not 
permit treatment of deficiencies in the theories dealing 
with personality or social control. / 

This analysis of unfinished business in sociology reveals 
marked deficiencies in the treatment of social groups, social 
interaction and social control. Less serious gaps seem to 
characterize the analyses of social institutions, social 
change, and personality but even here the unfinished busi- 
ness is considerable. A survey of recent texts in general 
sociology indicates not only failure to recognize these gaps, 
but, what is worse, failure to treat the really significant 
contributions of the past decade. 














SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY AND HISTORICAL 
MATERIALISM* 


ELTON F. GUTHRIE 
University of Washington 


THE thesis of the present paper may be stated thus: So- 
ciological theory today suffers from being fragmentary and 
almost infinitely diverse in viewpoint. It would profit by 
building a historical approach. In outline, historical ma- 
terialism affords a broad and realistic formula. Therefore, 
it deserves a trial and might prove a fruitful method of 
research. Much, however, stands in the way of such an 
attempt. 

Stock criticisms of Marxian sociology have been that it 
is “fatalistic,” “over-simplified,” “one-sided,” “reformis- 
tic,” and “antiquated” in that its elements trace back to 
Democritus and Heraclitus. Hence it is generally “unscien- 
tific.” Sorokin, Bristol, Small, Bober, and Seligman have 
presented representative objections to Marx’s system. 
Careful examination of these writers’ criticisms shows 
them to be made on various and often entirely opposite 
grounds. Hence they cannot all be valid. 

Sorokin begins his three and one-half page summary of 
Marx’s and Engels’ theories with the words: “The social- 
istic dogmas of the founders of the Marxian socialism 
....” He then immediately states in a footnote that the 
“theory of the progressive impoverishment of the laboring 
classes, of the concentration of wealth, of the disappear- 
ance of the middle classes, and the catastrophic advent of 
socialism proved to be fallacious.” Then in 21 pages of 
“interpretation and criticism” he insists that the theory is 


*An excerpt of a paper read at the Eighth Annual Meeting of the Pacific 
Sociological Society. Lack of space does not permit the publication of the footnotes. 
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“obscure and ambiguous,” “speculative and dogmatic de- 
duction,” and its validity comparable to the views of such 
as “many Church fathers.” 

Sociology harbors considerable knowledge, but either it 
is unorganized, or it is organized under so many diverse 
systems which cannot be demonstrated to conform with 
reality, that it has little or no predictive value. It may be 
assumed that this weakness rests, at least partly, in the 
neglect of a historical approach. Illustrative of this con- 
dition are the concept, or formal-analytical approaches, 
which have offered little real understanding of the social 
process and are sterile for purposes of prediction and 
control. 

A number of research monographs are to be had which 
offer insight of certain type. Among these have been his- 
tories of the frontier, population studies, community 
studies, and a few extensive ecological surveys. These 
works show much in common, yet the premises upon which 
they are based are often ill-defined and divergent. The 
recent social trends measurements are extensive and thus 
approach a more complete picture but they too have little 
predictive value due to their limited historical perspective. 
The latter is in the sense of the relatively short span cov- 
ered and neglecting the historical setting of the cases. 
Their utility exists almost solely in the statistical measure- 
ment of social trends measurable by that method. Integra- 
tion and an explanation of the causes common to the 
various trends are not achieved. 

If these are the studies least subject to criticism, much 
less so are the almost numberless writings and researches 
in the sociological journals. They are partly the product 
of professional ambition and necessity, but also reflect 
typically the overwhelming diversity of social theory and 
the failure to achieve an integration. This diversity may 
be spoken of as a modern atomism. 
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Marx and Engels combined materialism and Hegel’s 
dialectical evolutionism. The sociological aspects of this 
system they called historical materialism. It was never 
systematically worked out in their writings, being develop- 
ed mainly in polemical works, prefaces, and revolutionary 
tracts. It is thus a method of approach rather than a de- 
tailed system. As such, it may be outlined as follows: in 
the attempt to satisfy social needs, techniques are devised 
and efforts organized into what are called “productive 
forces.” Corresponding to these certain property relations 
arise which in more developed societies constitute social 
classes. These are called the “productive relations.” Taken 
together, the productive forces and relations make up the 
economic structure to which there is a corresponding po- 
litical structure and system of ideologies, i.e., religious, 
aesthetic, philosophic, and scientific. This describes the 
social structure. 

The social process is determined fundamentally by the 
productive forces developing so as to come into conflict 
with the productive relations. This creates what Marx 
called “contradictions.” The existing social forms act as 
“fetters” upon the developing techniques and creates “the 
period of social revolution.” By coming to understand this 
process man acts upon the situation to determine it in the 
direction it is already tending. 

A comparison of these two sets of theory shows that if 
both were to abolish their disregard for each other, many 
of their principles would mutually embrace. To suggest 
only a few of these, witness their environmentalist empha- 
sis, without denying individual differences. Cooley and 
Marx, although making different emphases, both—and in 
common with the German idealists—view man’s nature as 
developing only within society. Ogburn’s view of the ac- 
cumulation of culture, its acceleration in time, material 
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culture as fundamental, the place of vested interest in the 
resistance to change, the conflict of phases of culture as 
cultural lags and the “piling up” of the latter as the con- 
dition for revolution all sound like Marx expressed in other 
terminology but with culture abstracted from its actual his- 
torical setting and from its social expression within social 
classes and institutions. Ogburn, therefore, neglects the 
organic emphasis implied by Marx and insisted upon by 
Cooley. What Marx called “contradictions” and Ogburn, 
“cultural lags,” Cooley treats as “formalism” and disor- 
ganization in the cycle of institutional change. Sumner 
described the same phenomenon in saying that “strain to- 
ward consistency” is manifested in the form of revolution 
when old mores persist “after conditions have changed.” 

Other examples might include the Marxian emphasis on 
the relativity of the influence of the geographic environ- 
ment and the social determination of the role of the great 
man. Also, Max Weber’s historical sociology, which so 
many admire, is, except for its idealist leanings, highly 
Marxian. Finally, the determinist position of historical 
materialism lends itself to the spirit of objectivity which 
sociologists are always talking about. All of these facts sug- 
gest that unprejudiced social science must seek to answer 
the question of the validity of historical materialism. This 
can be done by subjecting it to the test of research, for 
which many promising lines of inquiry are possible. Or, if 
history is the test of a theory, perhaps it will furnish the 
only answer. 











THE PERSONALITY METHOD IN SOCIALIZED 
ECONOMICS* 


ARTHUR E. BRIGGS 


Dean of Metropolitan University Law College 
Los Angeles 


THE personalist method, as exemplified in law, is not to 
be confused with the many conflicting personalist theories. 
Although capable of utilizing the psychological methods 
and concepts, the legal concept of personality is more ac- 
curate, comprehensive, and realistic. As compared with so- 
ciological theory Sorokin has testified that the “forms of 
social relationship have been studied in an excellent and 
more precise way by the science of law.” 

The sociolegal method operates with the person as the 
ultimate unit. The person is a representation of a segment 
or aspect of human nature expressing a pattern, set, com- 
plex, or nucleated group of certain habitual behavioristic 
functions of men with attendant processes and relation- 
ships existing and operating within a particular typical rep- 
resentative situation affecting them either as individuals 
or in social groups. 

Explication of this definition should be prefaced with the 
point that the legal doctrine of personality has had more 
practical application than any other premise of the social 
sciences and has had to come to terms in practice with al- 
most every conceived social situation and therefore pro- 
vides not only the most certain, efficient, and tested method 
of social control but also the most abundant data for in- 
vestigation to be found in literary and documented records. 

The person is not a man but a representative aspect or 
segment of a man or men. Therefore, as expressed in the 


* An excerpt from a paper read at the Eighth Annual Meeting of the Pacific 
Sociological Society. 
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ancient Latin legal maxim, Unus homo sustinet plurimas 
personas, one man has very many persons. Rousseau point- 
ed out that in social relations the whole man is not present 
but is represented there by a segment of himself. Hobbes, 
in his Leviathan, perceived the purely representative char- 
acter of persons, representing either the man himself or 
others. 

Because it is not closet philosophy the personalist meth- 
od in effect particularizes and individuates the type. The 
person expresses accurately and specifically as other gener- 
alized types do not the immense variety of status, relation- 
ship, and activities functioning in society. 

The personalist method is a more realistic, logical device 
than is to be found in other methods. The superiority of 
the concept person as the term of every logical proposition 
of the social sciences is as the given x of which every social 
process and relationship is the function y. 

Without the realistic premise of person other methods 
operate in a vacuum or apart from reality, which is the 
cause of numerous fallacies such as the economic man or 
the sociological group fallacy, which is the societas with 
the socii left out, a society without associates. The statis- 
tical and mathematical methods, so eagerly pursued in the 
mistaken idea that whenever and however applied they 
give assurance of correct conclusions, have failed only be- 
cause of that false assumption. What they require is the 
precedent hypothesis of person which itself is verifiable. 
Likewise, the analytical method used without reference to 
the person suffers from the vagueness and unreality of its 
generalizations. The weakness of the functional method is 
that by emphasis upon doing it takes for granted the doer 
and fails therefore to describe the basic reality, the person 
who functions. The fault of the institutionalist method is 
similarly that it makes assumption of the institution and 
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loses sight of the institutor, which amounts to the socio- 
logical or group fallacy. Factualist and ideological methods 
by segregating the social fact or idea to treat it in isolation 
from men result in that distortion of reality which has 
been justly condemned as mere theorizing. In contrast the 
personalist method gains all the logical advantages of ide- 
ologies, materialist dialectics, and factualism without sac- 
rifice of human reality. It centers attention upon the fact 
as embodied in the conduct and interests of human beings 
and its abstract ideas derive directly from and refer con- 
stantly to the human being in the aspect of person. 

The personalist method in sociolegal economics brings 
about some striking changes in the organization of the sub- 
ject. Instead of classification from the abstract, unreal, ana- 
lytical, functional, or processual viewpoints as production, 
exchange, distribution, consumption, and similar concepts 
or from the institutional viewpoint, the personalist de- 


scription and classification are of the actual persons whose 
functions operate in institutions. The personalist method, 
therefore, makes economics not cynical, unethical, and un- 
human as formerly but basically and scientifically con- 
cerned with the welfare of human beings.’ 


1 Ampler expression and illustration of the principles outlined in this paper and 
a bibliography are contained in the author’s The Concept of Personality, a Compari 
son of Sociological and Legal Concepts (Los Angeles: The University of Sout 
California Press, 1935). 

















THE ENGINEERING APPROACH TO THE 
DELINQUENT AND THE CRIMINAL* 


C. W. TOPPING 
The University of British Columbia 


AN engineer gets action not in the best of all possible 
worlds but in that community in which his work is being 
done, whether his task be the building of a Golden Gate 
bridge, the construction of a Panama canal, or the excava- 
tion of a New York subway tunnel. The engineering device 
most used in the British Commonwealth when action on a 
matter of public interest is desired is the Royal Commis- 
sion. A Royal Commission on Dominion Penitentiaries 
and the Penal System of Canada with an eminent justice 
as chairman and with very wide powers is now sitting in 
Canada. This commission was appointed by the Dominion 
government to whom it will present recommendations for 
the improvement of the Canadian system of criminal jus- 
tice. The commissioners, when their task is completed, will 
have traveled from the Atlantic to the Pacific, will 
have held sessions in each and every Canadian peniten- 
tiary, will have heard all who wish to give evidence, includ- 
ing penitentiary officials and inmates, representatives of 
penal reform and other organizations, research workers, 
and public-spirited citizens. 

The province of British Columbia has, in recent years, 
set up a number of commissions and committees with a 
view to improving present methods of dealing with youth- 
ful and adult delinquents. The Commission of 1933 which 
studied the Provincial Industrial School for Boys was set 
up under the Departmental Inquiries Act; the Survey 


* An abridgment of a paper read at the Eighth Annual Meeting of the Pacific 
Sociological Society. 
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Committee of 1935, which made recommendations for the 
reorganization of the Provincial Prison Farm, by authority 
of the Attorney General ; the Advisory Committee on Juve- 
nile Delinquency of 1936 by joint authority of the Provin- 
cial Secretary and the Attorney General. These committees 
of 1935 and 1936 were not Royal commissions but were 
set up to do work comparable to that done by a British 
Royal commission or by a provincial department commis- 
sion. Since the trend in criminological engineering to be 
noted in British Columbia over the period 1933-1936 is 
not peculiar to Canada but can be observed in other areas 
it will be described in some detail. 

The Departmental Commission of 1933 convened as a 
legal body to conduct an investigation into certain reputed 
happenings at the Provincial Industrial School for Boys. In 
its report, which was presented to the Provincial Secretary 
in 1934, the findings of the commissioners, as a court, were 
augmented by information obtained from two other 
sources. An elaborate questionnaire, which, early in the 
inquiry, had been submitted to authorities on juvenile de- 
linquency in all Canadian provinces and in many states 
of the Union, had brought in a considerable body of au- 
thoritative opinion on matters pertinent to the investiga- 
tion. A summary of these authoritative opinions was em- 
bodied in the report and the questionnaires, as answered, 
were attached in an appendix. A second source of informa- 
tion and authoritative opinion was the Advisory Commit- 
tee of twenty-five public-spirited citizens of the province 
who consented to act as consultants on matters concerning 
which they individually were specialists." 


1 These additional sources of information were at least as influential in shaping 
the report as was the evidence, for when the recommendations of the commissioners 
came to be written, they were grounded in a fundamental approach to the juvenile 
delinquent that had been impressed upon them more in the answers to the question- 
naire and in the reports of the Advisory Committee than at the hearings. The 
question at issue came to be, “Should a delinquent coming to an industrial school 
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The Survey Committee of 1935 had no judicial powers 
and conducted no formal hearings. The Inspector of 
Prisons, at the suggestion of the Attorney General, dropped 
a note to the Warden of the Provincial Prison Farm, and 
an even more important inquiry than that of 1933-34 was 
under way. A smaller, more mobile Advisory Committee 
of specialists was constituted and the work was so organ- 
ized that no member of this committee was required to 
devote more than one day to actual field work. A confiden- 
tial report was turned in by each consultant as in 1933. 
Confidential reports were also made by two authorities on 
prison education in the United States; by a graduate 
student, who spent ten days at Oakalla giving psychologi- 
cal and psychiatric examinations; and by a high school 
teacher who had made an experimental study, extending 
over the period of a year, of the Oakalla educational 
program. 

The fundamental principles which emerged in the 
Inquiry of 1935 were somewhat different from those on the 
basis of which the Commission Report of 1933 had been 
written. The problem faced in 1935, with a group of young 
adults, was much more one of reconditioning and of re- 
habilitation. The primary questions became, first, “What 
agents and agencies can be used in this process?” and, in 





start off with a clean slate?” or “Should the Superintendent of an industrial school 
have at his disposal to be used in the rehabilitation of the boy who has been com- 
mitted to his care all the information that can be obtained from a teacher, a proba- 
tion officer, a social worker, a medical doctor, a psychiatrist, a parent, or from 
anyone who has been in contact with the delinquent at any period in his life?” 
Cyril Burt of the London County Council had made out a good case for the second 
of these propositions. A member of the Advisory Committee gave a summary of 
Burt’s position in her report. Dr. William Healy, who has perhaps made out the 
best case for it on this continent, gave a statement of his attitude in a personal 
letter to the commissioners. Thus, as a result of the appointment of the Depart- 
mental Commission of 1933, the province of British Columbia, for good or for ill, 
has been committed to the second of these approaches and is proceeding with her 
program for the rehabilitation of the young delinquent on the assumption that it 
is not possible to know too much about him. 
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the second place, “What authority will apply them?” The 
agents were conceived to be officials of character and intel- 
ligence; the agencies, programs of sound discipline, good 
health, academic and vocational education, recreation, case 
work and religion; the authority, such departments and 
organizations as were conducting these specialized pro- 
grams in the province. 

The Advisory Committee on Juvenile Delinquency of 
1936 had no judicial powers yet it conducted hearings and 
received confidential reports. Its constitution differed in a 
number of particulars from the Survey Committees of 1933 
and 1935, particularly in that a number of governmental 
officials served upon it whereas not a single governmental 
official had been a member of these earlier Advisory Com- 
mittees. A questionnaire was used as in 1933 but in this 
case the recipients of the questionnaire were not authorities 
on juvenile delinquency outside the province but residents 
of the province who were in close association with young 
persons in some capacity such as a juvenile court judge, a 
specialized police officer, a probation officer, a group work- 
er, a member of the staff of a children’s aid society, a chair- 
man of the boys’ work committee of a service club. Such 
persons not only submitted a written reply but attended a 
session of the Advisory Committee and presented addition- 
al facts and opinions. 

What roads, canals, bridges, tunnels, et cetera, must be 
built by engineers in and through the black forest of delin- 
quency if this waste land is to become a fertile acreage! 
There is general agreement in Canada among rightists, 
leftists, and moderates on a number of fundamental mat- 
ters. This becomes clear if one studies carefully the annual 
reports of the superintendent of Canadian penitentiaries 
for the period 1919-1935 and then reads the last two chap- 
ters of Shackling the Transgressor, a volume written by 
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an ex-inmate of Kingston penitentiary and representative 
of the inmate point of view. Both documents, representing 
backgrounds so different, are agreed in recommending the 
following changes in the penal system of Canada. 


A representative National Society of Penal Reform. 
Higher standards for staff. 
More rigorous classification of inmates. 
Individualization of treatment for inmates. 
Work with adequate pay. 

6. An enlarged and improved educational, vocational, 

and religious program. 
7. A modernized hospital service. 
8. A parole board with parole officers for each peniten- 


tiary. 


Moderate groups, like the John Howard Society of Brit- 
ish Columbia, are hoping that the Royal Commission on 


Dominion Penitentiaries and the Penal System of Canada 
of 1936 will recognize that the bringing in of these changes 
is an engineering job requiring research and experimenta- 
tion as well as the formal recommendations of a court. 





THE CONTENT AND TECHNIQUE OF TEACHING 
INTRODUCTORY SOCIOLOGY* 


RICHARD T. LAPIERE 
Stanford University 


A century after August Comte coined the word “soci- 
ology,” we can boast that the field of study which bears 
this name still suffers from growing pains. One of these 
pains is controversy over the introductory course. Where 
the introductory course can be considered an introduction 
to the further study of sociology, its function is simply 
and obviously that of providing the student with tools for 
subsequent sociological work. Ordinarily, however, the in- 
structor must adapt his course to the fact that many of his 
elementary students will not pursue the study any further. 

What, then, should be the function of the introductory 
course? Upon the answer to this question will depend the 
development of course content and technique. Discussion 
of course function is, therefore, our primary concern. 

If the instructor considers his function as a teacher of 
the introductory course to be that of a storehouse of soci- 
ological data and opinion, open to the inquisitive student, 
then the dependent problems of content and technique will 
take care of themselves. All that is necessary is for the 
teacher to know his material. Since, by assumption, the 
student is actively engaged in the acquisition of knowledge, 
the position of the teacher is passive. But the effectiveness 
of the teacher who assumes this function is rigidly limited 
by the regrettable fact that an exceedingly small propor- 
tion of his students will be actively engaged in the search 
for knowledge, sociological or otherwise. 


* An abridgment of a paper read at the Eighth Annual Meeting of the Pacific 
Sociological Society. 
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If he rejects the storehouse function, the teacher may 
choose to make the introductory course an occasion for 
high-pressure selling of pseudo-sociological doctrine. In 
this instance, the teacher functions as a sociological mis- 
sionary, preaching gospels of sociological faith and endeav- 
oring to convince the student that sociology is the light to 
universal understanding and to solution of all contempo- 
rary social ills. 

Finally, there is the possibility of so presenting the 
authenticated materials and concepts of sociology that the 
student may gain a realistic understanding of his society 
and his relations thereto. This objective makes the func- 
tion of the introductory course the adjustment of the indi- 
vidual student to his society.' It is the only objective which 
the writer finds fruitful and worthy of our science. It is an 
objective which is difficult to achieve in any degree and is 
impossible to achieve fully. But it is an objective which 
justifies the full efforts and energies of the teacher and 
which provides the greatest possible number of students 
with something of practical utility. 

It is the writer’s firm conviction that, properly organized 
and directed, an introductory course in sociology can be 
advantageous preparation for almost all the crucial adjust- 
ment problems which the student will face during his life— 
occupational, marital, parental, and so on. Automatically 
eliminated from its content would be all considerations of 
purely technical interest. Abstractions would be dealt with 
only as they are related to the facts of the student’s every- 
day life. In so far as it is concerned with ultimate solu- 
tions, the so-called problem approach would be avoided. 
Eliminated also would be all materials intended to suggest 
the nature of future social changes. Finally, nothing would 
be included in the course which could be interpreted as 


1 The author is in substantial agreement with the position stated by L. L. Ber- 
nard in “First Course Objectives,” Sociology and Social Research, 20:204, 1936. 
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advice to the student. Providing the student with modern 
adjustment formulas as substitutes for the traditional ones 
would only aggravate the condition that the course is in- 
tended to ameliorate. 

But there remains a considerable body of sociological 
data and theory which has its implications for the welfare 
of individuals. This may be divided into two general cate- 
gories: that which contributes to an understanding of the 
relations of the individual to his society, and that which 
makes for an understanding of the chaotic character of 
contemporary society. 

A sociological analysis of the nature of society, its func- 
tions, and its functional parts, can do much to make the 
student realize that as a behaving human being he is a 
product of a social order and is ultimately dependent 
thereupon. It can be made clear that human nature is a 
consequence rather than a cause of society. In the same 
way and at the same time the student may be led to realize 
that social structure is significant only in terms of function. 

Once the functional character of social organization has 
been established, consideration can shift from social 
“statics” to social “dynamics.” With the primarv question 
“What causes society?” before him, the teacher may then 
consider and dispose of all the particularistic theories, 
biologic, geographic, and so on. As these theories are 
put to rout, the sociological interpretation can be brought 
to the fore by introducing such topics as invention, 
diffusion, and cultural accumulation. A rapid survey of 
our cultural background may then be used to illustrate the 
processes of social change and the concept of social lag. In 
this manner the student will be led to see that the character 
of society is not fixed once and for all by God or by nature 
but that it is a product of human experience; and at the 
Same time he will be led to see that the malfunctioning of 
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contemporary society is an atypical consequence of pecu- 
liar historic factors. He is then prepared to consider the 
various aspects of contemporary social disorganization as 
functional disorders growing out of social change. 

Since the objective is to affect the behavior of the stu- 
dent, the introductory course must be given in a stimulat- 
ing way. The interest of the student cannot be taken for 
granted; it must be aroused. This means that almost as 
much attention must be devoted to the manner of presenta- 
tion as to the determination of course content. 

Where classes can be broken down into small discussion 
sections, presided over by mature, competent men, the per- 
sonal interest of these men in sociology will tend to com- 
municate itself to the students. But keeping a lively and 
at the same time relevant discussion going among a group 
of elementary students is a fine art; and unless instructors 
who are competent at this art can be provided for sections, 
the lecture technique must be relied upon. 

The formal lecture has been strongly criticized on the 
grounds that it is a cheap means of mass education, that 
it raises an impregnable barrier between student and 
teacher, and that it reduces the student to the status of a 
passive observer. A poor teacher can make it all of these; 
but one good lecturer is certain to be a more effective 
teacher than a half-dozen mediocre section leaders. 

Although he must certainly scorn the perversion of facts 
characteristic of politician and publicist, the lecturer can 
advantageously cultivate their techniques of presentation. 
He should realize that as a teacher of sociology he is com- 
peting with countless propagandists for the attention of his 
students, and he should not hesitate to fight fire with fire. 
To this end, it is necessary for him to dramatize every 
point—to cast into dramatic form every bit of material 
which he brings before his students. And this must be done 
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with all the force at his command and with carefully culti- 
vated audience-leadership devices—the devices which have 
been used by every successful medicine man, every suc- 
cessful side-show barker, every successful preacher and 
politician. 

It may be charged that the objective and the procedure 
here advocated for the introductory course will make a 
propagandist of the teacher of sociology. Indeed they will. 
But what better use can be made of the arts of propaganda 
than making the findings of sociology vivid and meaning- 
ful? And what better use can be made of the findings of 
sociology than assisting the individual human being to ad- 
just himself more effectively to his society ?? 


2 The real weakness of the foregoing program lies elsewhere. It lies in the fact 
that the successful lecturer is always in jeopardy of succumbing to the spell of his 
own voice and letting it lead him away from the realm of verified fact to that of 
higher fancy. 





THE STATUS OF INTRODUCTORY SOCIOLOGY 
ON THE PACIFIC COAST* 


CARL E. DENT 
Washington State College 


Tus study was begun in the spring of 1936, when a 
survey of the universities, state colleges, private colleges, 
normal schools, and large junior colleges of the Pacific 
Northwest was made. Late in the fall the survey was ex- 
tended to include schools along the Pacific coast. In all, 
about fifty-five questionnaires were sent out, of which forty- 
four were returned. Thirty-seven of these were tabulated.' 

1. Name and number of course. The introductory 
course in sociology is found listed under a variety of heads. 
The most frequent are: Introductory Sociology, or Intro- 
duction to Sociology, 15; Elements of Sociology, or Ele- 
mentary Sociology, 8; Principles of Sociology, 7; General 
Sociology, 3. The numbering ranges from 1 to 310. Thirty- 
two per cent of the schools reporting number this course 1. 
Where the course is designed for sophomores it is usually 
numbered between 30 and 70. Some institutions number 
the course above 200 and open it to freshmen. The course 
as restricted to juniors and seniors is numbered from 1 
to 152. 


*An abridgment of a paper read at the Eighth Annual Meeting of the Pacific 
Sociological Society. 

1 The study is largely exploratory. Lack of time prevented the investigation of 
significant correlations between items. But the results give a rough picture of the 
status of this course on the Pacific coast. The questionnaire did not permit the 
range of response necessary to survey the field thoroughly. This was reflected here 
and there in the replies to direct, rather inflexible questions of fact. The question- 
naire was not specific enough in a few instances. I am convinced that we must find 
a way to get a larger number of sociologists to express themselves much more 
completely. This can be done only by the painstaking construction of an instrument 
of research and a greater co-operative spirit on the part of those who must furnish 
the information. 
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2. To whom offered. The course is offered to all the 
different classes and to many combinations of class groups. 
Twenty-eight per cent of the institutions limit it to fresh- 
man-sophomore groups. Nineteen per cent offer it to fresh- 
men only. Sixteen per cent restrict it to sophomores. The 
balance of the schools open it to different combinations of 
all these classes. There is little indication that prerequisites 
exist except in schools which bar freshmen from the course. 
A few indicated that courses are recommended, but in only 
one case was there an indication of a specific prerequisite. 
This was Economics 1.” 

3. Length of the course. The length of this course 
ranges from one quarter to two semesters. Forty per cent 
of the schools offer a full year, thirty per cent one quarter, 
and thirty per cent one semester. A much larger percentage 
of schools organized around the semester unit offer a full 
year than those organized around the quarter basis. The 
one-quarter courses range in credit from two to five hours. 
The one-semester courses all carry three hours of credit; 
two-semester courses, six. It is obvious that this course 
cannot be standardized in amount of credit. But if there 
is to be any agreement concerning content, this must even- 
tually have a close relation to credit hours. 

4. Relation of the introductory sociology to a survey 
course. ‘The study reveals that eleven of the thirty-seven 
institutions, roughly thirty per cent, offer a survey course. 
Assuming such a course would affect the content and or- 
ganization of the introductory course, the question was 
raised concerning this. Such replies as “slightly,” “no 
effects,” “not much,” “helps orient,” were given by in- 
structors. One stated that students of the survey course do 
not usually take the introductory course. The conclusion 

2In about forty per cent of the schools the course is required by other depart- 


ments. Those indicated most frequently were economics, education, journalism, home 
economics, and political science. 
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is that the survey courses as offered have little or no direct 
effect on this basic course. 

5. Texts used. These thirty-seven institutions listed 
twenty different books as basic texts. The highest number 
of adoption is Kimball Young with seven. Next is Davis, 
Barnes, and others with four, followed by Gillin & 
Blackmar with three; Cooley, Angel & Carr, Dawson & 
Gettys, and Ross with two each. Those used-in but one in- 
stitution are Hayes, Wallace, Osborne and Neumeyer, 
Hankins, Groves, Gillin & Dittmer, Bogardus, Reuter and 
Hart, Maclver, Hiller, and Murray. 

6. Reference materials. Twelve of the institutions in- 
dicated that reference work is variable and indefinite. 
Three indicated extra reading assignments and term papers 
as optional. The number of pages of outside reading re- 
quired ranged from none to 2000, with the average 450. 
The smaller institutions require more than the larger. The 
smaller institutions also list more sources with which stu- 
dents must become familiar. The number of works referred 
to ranges from one to sixty. Again this has no apparent re- 
lation to other differentials in these schools. The two 
schools requiring most reference reading indicated no other 
type of requirement such as term papers, reports of articles, 
etc. 

Periodicals used range all the way from the sociological 
journals to popular magazines and newspapers. In five in- 
stitutions there is no use made of periodicals in the course. 
The university and state college group makes much more 
use of the strictly sociological journals than other groups. 
General periodicals and news magazines are used widely 
in private institutions, normal schools, and junior colleges. 
Survey, Harper's, Forum, and Literary Digest and Current 
History were mentioned more frequently by this group. 
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No “radical” magazines were mentioned. The New 
Republic was mentioned once, The Nation once.* 


7. Size of classes. The average size of classes is forty- 
five, but the range is from fifteen to ninety-five. The opti- 
mum number per class indicated ranges from fifteen to 
fifty, the average being thirty. The larger schools have the 
largest classes and fix the optimum at twenty-six. The 
normal schools set this at thirty-two and private institu- 
tions at twenty-nine. 

8. Treatment of social problems as a part of the course. 
Twenty-one institutions include social problems in the 
course ; fourteen do not. Two include them only indirectly. 
There is some correlation between the inclusion of social 
problems and the length of the course offered. Of schools 
offering either two quarters or two semesters only, sixteen 
treat problems while three do not. Of those offering only 
one quarter, four do not treat problems, while three include 
them. Of those offering a one-semester course, six do not 
treat problems and four include them. 

9. Objectives. L. L. Bernard’s list of objectives, 
slightly modified, was used in this phase of the study. In- 
structors were requested to number these in order of their © 
importance. The totals for numerical ranking rated the 
objectives in the following order: 


Acquainting the student with the nature of society. 
Adjusting the individual to his group. 
Development of a scientific method in sociology. 
Development of a functional morality. 


3 The use made of these materials ranges from merely familiarizing the student 
with a few of these magazines, to term projects and reports which constitute a 
definite part of the work on which credit is based. Here again there is no evidence 
of uniformity among the types of institutions. Oral reports, mere filling of note- 
books, case material and weekly written reports are listed. The response to this 
question tends to leave the impression in a case or two that this reading is merely 
time-consuming routine. 
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5. Knowledge for its own sake. 
6. As an aid to better religious life. 
7. Making good citizens. 


The first three objectives were agreed upon by the group 
of public institutions on the coast. The private schools 
would substitute No. 4 for No. 3, and merely reverse the 
first two. 

10. Emphasis on phases of the field. The categories 
submitted for checking were selected from tables of con- 
tents of textbooks. These were ranked in the following 
order: 1, “institutional”; 2, “psychological”; 3, “anthro- 
pological”; 4, “interaction”; 5, “historical”; 6, “concep- 
tual”; 7, “biological” ; 8, “class trips”; 9, “statistical”; 10, 
“field work”; 11, “ecological.” In all but six replies “insti- 
tutional” was checked. 

Every instructor seems to be a law unto himself in 
handling this course except where departments are large 
enough to require some uniformity to facilitate administra- 
tion or methodology. Also, everyone in the field who has 
given the matter any serious attention seems to agree that 
the introductory course scarcely exists except in name. Al- 
most everyone agrees that there is much great need for 
clarification and organization. But there is little evidence 
in the type of survey made of anything being done about 
it. While the field of introductory sociology is general in a 
sense, it seems high time to begin treating it as a special 
field in another sense. There is the special problem of the 
delineation of the field as well as of organization and adap- 
tation of materials. No matter in what terms one states 
the objectives of the course, most of these imply in large 
measure the understanding of society. It does not seem 
that it would be very difficult to agree on a great deal of 
the material which should constitute this course. 





RACIAL ATTITUDES OF CHILDREN 


As Expressep By THEIR CONCEPTs OF RACES 


ROSE ZELIGS 
Avondale Public School, Cincinnati 


ConpITIONING the child to the cultural patterns of his 
group begins with his birth and continues through life. 
The concepts and attitudes of his associates become his by 
means of attendant and direct learning. Racial prejudices, 
often the results of stereotypes communicated to the child 
through his social contacts, are built up before he finds out 
for himself what the facts are. Children have definite con- 
cepts about a number of races many of whom they have 
never seen. As Young says, “We brand individuals with 
standardized stereotypes received from our culture long 
before we know them personally.” 

The problem. A paper and pencil expression of a 
child’s racial attitudes may reveal his concepts of races. 
Attitudes must, of course, find their bases in these con- 
cepts. In a study of children’s racial attitudes an effort was 
made to determine their concepts of various races. 

The subjects. The subjects of this study were two hun- 
dred sixth-grade children in a large city elementary school. 
This school is located in a superior residential section of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and largely populated by persons of 
Jewish origin in addition to a considerable number of fam- 
ilies of other racial strains. The racial attitudes of these 
subjects, as expressed through the social distance indicator 
and personal interviews, were presented in earlier reports.” 

Procedure. Both the individual and group testing meth- 
ods were used in an attempt to find the concepts of various 


1 Kimball Young, Social Psychology (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1930), p. 459. 


2 Rose Zeligs and Gordon Hendrickson, “Racial Attitudes of Two Hundred Sixth- 
Grade Children,” Sociology and Social Research, 18:26-36, 1933. 
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races held by the children. In English classes attended by 
the children the names of thirty-eight races were put on the 
blackboard. The children were told to write the most inter- 
‘ esting, true sentences they could think of about each of the 
races or nationalities. They were given about one minute 
for a sentence. Since their time was thus limited they 
had to express their first associations with each race. This 
method is somewhat similar to an association test. The 
child’s first reaction to a race often expresses his racial 
attitudes. The individual method consisted of intensive 
personal interviews conducted with fifteen of the subjects. 
The detailed procedure and setting of the interviews have 
been described in an earlier paper.* 

The concepts. Table I shows the most outstanding con- 
cept the children expressed for each of thirty-eight races. 
Some of these seem to be favorable and others neutral or 
unfavorable. These reactions tend to support the theory 
that the stereotype exists in the culture patterns of the 
group. Of course, many of the attitudes, and the concepts 
from which they spring, have no factual basis. Attention 
is here especially directed to the identical concepts of races 
held by many of the children. Some of them have concepts 
which are due to conditioning in early, personal-social re- 
lationships. However, unusual concepts, those which differ 
from the group’s stereotypes, usually change as soon as the 
child takes on the culture patterns of the group.‘ 

Table I shows that wherever the children could find 
some relationship between the nationality mentioned and 
their own country they brought out that connection. Ca- 
nadians are described as “our northern neighbors,” the 
English “speak our language,” the French were “Allies of 
America.” Such statements suggest that, as in a regular as- 


3 Rose Zeligs and Gordon Hendrickson, “Checking the Social Distance Technique 
Through Personal Interviews,” Sociology and Social Research, 18:420-30, 1934. 

4 Rose Zeligs and Gordon Hendrickson, “Factors Regarded by Children as the 
Basis of Their Racial Attitudes,” Sociology and Social Research, 19:225-33, 1935. 
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sociation test, the children give their first reaction. In nine 

cases the common response was, “don’t know them.” 
Concepts for each race. The extent to which the cultural 

patterns of the group are accepted by the young is clearly 





TABLE I 


Tue Most Common Concept CHILDREN 
Express oF THE Races LIsTED 





SY ONDMP YN 


Americans 
Arabs 
Armenians 
Bohemians 
Bulgarians 
Canadians 
Chinese 
Czechoslovaks 
Danes 
Dutch 
English 
Filipinos 
Finns 
French 
French-Canadians 
Germans 
Greeks 
Hindus 
Hungarians 
American Indians 
Irish 
Italians 
Japanese 
Jews 
Mexicans 
Mulattoes 
Negroes 
Norwegians 
Polish 
Portuguese 
Roumanians 
Russians 
Scotch 
Serbians 
Spanish 
Swedes 
Syrians 


Turks 


Well educated 

Live in desert 

Don’t know them 

Don’t know them 

Don’t know them 

Our northern neighbors 
Mongolian race 

Don’t know them 

Don’t know them 

Wear wooden shoes 
Speak our language 

Are under United States government 
Live in cold country 
Allies of Americans 
Don’t know them 

Work hard 

Good sculptors 

Have dark skin 

Were united with Austria 
Lived in America before white man 
Wear green 

Love spaghetti 

Have slanting eyes 

Once lived in Palestine 
Have dark skin 

Don’t know them 

Were slaves 

Were Vikings 

Have good musicians 
Are like Spanish 

Ruled by King Carol II 
Under Soviet government 
Are very thrifty 

Don’t know them 

Like to dance 

Good fishermen 

Don’t know them 

Have dark skin 
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shown by a consideration of all the concepts the children 
expressed about a single race. Tables II, III, and IV show 
their ideas of Americans, Jews, and Negroes. The concepts 
: are grouped according to whether or not they are favorable, 
f unfavorable, or neutral. Table II shows that only favorable 
| and neutral concepts are expressed. Sixth-grade children 
seem to have a rather good opinion of Americans. They ac- 
' cept without hesitation the idea of America’s greatness, 
love of freedom, and superior government. 



















TABLE II 
SrxtH-Grapve CHILpRen’s Concepts oF AMERICANS 


Favorable 
Are well educated 
We are Americans 
Love freedom 
Are greatest nation in world 
Dress better than other people 
Like them best of all 
Have good government 
Are peaceful 
Are rich 
10. Have beautiful country 
11. Must be all-round good citizens 
12. Land of hope and work 
13. Are good fighters 
14. Have famous people—Washington, Lincoln, Edison 
15. Are progressive 
16. Are smart 
17. Are polite 
18. Have modern machinery 
19. Have electricity 
20. Are highly civilized 
21. Belong to the white race 
22. Are great traders 
Neutral 
1. Once under English rule 
2. Speak the English language 
3. Many came from foreign countries 
4. Live in large cities 
5. 
6 
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Love sports 
Many killed in war 


Unfavorable 







None 
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TABLE III 


SixtH-GraDE CHILDREN’s Concepts OF JEWS 





Favorable 


More in world than any other people 
Am proud to be a Jew 

A religious people 

Have the most important religion 
Helped to make the United States prosperous 
First to believe in one God 

Have beautiful and interesting religion 
Are nice 

First people on earth 

Would like for a friend 

Are very studious 

Are considerate 

Are cruelly treated 

Are brave 

Are interesting 

Active in early civilization 


Neutral 


Found all over the world 
Once lived in Palestine 
Having trouble with Arabs 
Were led by Moses 

Have no native country 
Many live in New York 


ell el eel ce ee eel 
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Unfavorable 
None 








Table III, dealing with Jews, also shows only favorable 
and neutral reactions. Since eighty-two per cent of the 
children tested were of the Jewish faith such attitudes are 
to be expected. Some of the expressions reveal the attitudes 
of a minority group toward itself. Such statements as, “I 
am proud to be a Jew,” and, “The Jews helped to make the 
United States prosperous,” show an unconscious desire on 
the part of the Jew to let the majority group know that he 
has no feeling of inferiority. A number of concepts concern- 
ing religion were expressed. 
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TABLE IV 


SrxtH-Grape CHILDREN’s Concepts oF NEGROES 





Favorable 
Work hard 
Deserve as much attention as white people 
Sing beautiful spirituals 
Some are nice 
Are strong 
Neutral 


Came from Africa 
Were freed by Lincoln 
Many in the South 
Many in Ohio 


Like watermelon 


Unfavorable 
Were slaves 
Are black 
Some are janitors 
Speak queerly 
Are very bad 
Not liked by white people 








From Table IV, which deals with Negroes, it will be 
seen that there were about an equal number of favorable, 
unfavorable, and neutral concepts expressed. Most of the 
favorable remarks showed a feeling of sympathy. Those 
that were unfavorable dealt with the physical appearance 
and the inferior position of the Negro. 

Concepts expressed in personal interviews. In the per- 
sonal interviews, the children were asked to name the races 
they liked or disliked very much, to give reasons for their 
feelings, and to tell of any pleasant or unpleasant experi- 
ences they had had with members of the races mentioned. 
A list of thirty-nine races were presented to each child, one 
race at a time, and he was asked to tell whether he would 
have members of that race for each of the following rela- 
tionships: cousin, chum, roommate, playmate, neighbor, 
classmate, and schoolmate. The child was asked to give 
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reasons for his answers, if he could. His reactions were 
taken down verbatim. The following quotations are sam- 
ples showing attitudes toward some of the races for whom 
the children expressed favor or antipathy. 


Americans. As is to be expected, Americans were 
claimed to be the best and most favored people. 


1. I want Americans for cousins and everything else. I am an 
American and live in America. It is our own race. It is the largest 
country in the world. America has famous people. It manufactures 
many things which help people by giving them work. 

2. I want Americans for all relationships. They have our ways 
and customs. I live with them. I think Americans are good people. 
All of them want peace. I feel more acquainted with Americans. 
They speak the same language, have the same customs and are 
friendly toward each other. 

3. I like the independence of the Americans. I like the way 
they have trained Indians to be like American citizens; also the 
progress they have made. They found the brushwood and look what 
they have now—big cities. They have a very interesting history. The 
only reason why I don’t like them is because they took some freedom 
away from the red man. It gives me a guilty conscience when I think 
how they have taken Indian children by force in order to educate 
them. 

4. Americans progress every year. They have new inventions, 
have machinery, and till the grounds fine. They do much manufac- 
turing and have many seaports. They are very rich in some ways. 
They are particular about whom they have in offices, such as Presi- 
dent of the United States. They are becoming a great industrial 
nation. They have new inventions to cure people. 


Jews. Since all of the children interviewed were Jewish, 
they inclined favorably toward the Jewish people. Jewish 
children often differentiate | ‘tween Russian and German 
Jews. 


1. The Jewish people are a very interesting race. My whole fam- 
ily is Jewish. They stick to their religion and do not branch off. 
They have the same thoughts I have and the same ideas of life. 
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2. I don’t feel so close to a German Jew. My daddy is a Russian 
Jew. They are my ancestors. I like them for cousin and everything. 

3. I like German and Russian Jews because I am a Jew. I have 
some Jewish friends and they are very nice. They make nice com- 
panions because they are truthful. They seem closer to me because 
they are of the same religion. 

4. I like the German Jews. The Russian Jews are not as civilized 
as the German Jews. German Jews are very peaceful. I am an Amer- 
ican Jew, but part German. My great grandfather was French. Poor 
people sometimes become bad but German Jews do not become bad. 
German Jews are poor because of other religions in Germany which 
take away their privileges. German Jews are peaceful although they 
aren’t treated right by other people. 


English. Many children have favorable attitudes toward 
the English because they are so much like Americans. 


1. We are descendants of the English people and feel friendly 
to each other. I know an Englishman. He told me they are very 
much like us. They want peace. They are as highly civilized as we 
are. 

2. Some of the English helped settle this country. We speak their 
language. They have usually always been fair in everything they’ve 
done except the Palestine White Paper. 

3. The English speak the same language we do. Our great- 
grandfathers who settled here came from England. They have an 
interesting country to study about. 


Negroes. In most cases there seems to be a wide social 
distance between the Negro and white children. Some chil- 
dren who have a tolerant feeling toward the Negro are 
afraid. to express it in conduct because they fear public 
opinion. 

1. No, I don’t want a Negro for a cousin because of difference 
in color. There is like a wall preventing the Negroes and white people 
from being sociable. If you even try to be sociable with Negroes the 
rest of the people lift up their eye-brows and say, “Aw-that’s awful.” 
I represent a room in safety council which has many Negroes. They 


say their safety laws to me. When I meet them in the hall I say 
hello to them. All the other children look at me like it would be a 


crime to be sociable with them. 
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2. Some children think it is a disgrace to have a colored child in 
the room. When Susie came to our room all the children snubbed her 
and acted funny. I wouldn’t mind having them for my classmates. 


3. I like the mothers and fathers but the children in our school 
are terrible. They hit you with stones. Saturday I was walking on 
Victory Parkway and they threw stones at us and hit my cousin with 
one. That was a cowardly and dangerous thing to do. Maybe they are 
not raised right. They must be educated because they go to our 
school. I don’t like their disposition. They get mad so easily. They 
fight when they play. They play rough. They hit you if you say 
something they don’t like. 

4. I wouldn’t want a colored person for a cousin or roommate 
because they are colored and I am white. Sometimes they don’t smell 
so good. They are not clean. I don’t mind having them for class- 
mates. Once in a while I play marbles with them. I don’t think that 
there is anything wrong about that. Some grown-ups object to it. 


5. No, I would not like to have a Negro for a cousin. They are 
colored. Quite a few of them are not truthful. I just wouldn’t feel 
close to them. I am white and Jewish. I wouldn’t want a Negro for 
a chum either. It wouldn’t seem right. Everybody would be talking 
about me if they saw me going around with a colored person. I know 
that if I saw a white girl going around with a colored girl it would 
seem very funny to me. They are not clean. I wouldn’t even want 
them for neighbors. I heard that some people wanted to move into 
a cute apartment but some colored people lived in the house next 
door, so of course they didn’t move into the apartment. I wouldn’t 
even like to have them for classmates. It is nicer to have all white 
children because if you talk about colored people in class they get 
sad. I wouldn’t mind having them for schoolmates. They have just as 
much right to be in school as anyone else. I don’t have to play with 
them even if they go to my school. 

6. I don’t want to have a Negro cousin because I wouldn’t like to 
have colored people in my family. I don’t mind having him for a 
playmate because you can have as much fun with a Negro as with 
any other person. 

7. I wouldn’t want to have a Negro for any relationship. I just 
don’t like Negroes I don’t know why. They ought to have separate 
schools, like in the South. Then they could associate with their own 
race. It would be better for them because here they might be the 
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only colored person in the room. They were all right until last year 
when some of the children started to steal things out of our desks. 
They shouldn’t be permitted to go to our school. 


Arabs. Within the last few years there has been an in- 
creased dislike for the Arab among the Jewish people, be- 
cause of the riots in Palestine in the summer of 1929 and 
later. Many children show this antipathy. Those who do 
not keep in touch with Jewish current events do not ex- 
press so much dislike. 


1. I don’t like the old Arabs because of what they did to the 
Jewish people. They made a big uproar in Palestine. They were kill- 
ing the Jews. 

2. I would like to have Arabs for every relationship. I just like 
the people. They are very brave. Many of them have to cross the 
desert. 

3. I wouldn’t want to have anything to do with an Arab. I don’t 
trust him. They are mean. In 1929 they did plenty. They tried to 
destroy the Jews in Palestine. They are a war-like people. 

4. The Arabs are a very lawless people. I would like to have 
them for all relationships just for the change. They could tell stories 
about war as the Dutch could tell stories about peace. 


Summary. Sixth-grade children’s concepts of races, 
though often meager and incorrect, result in very definite 
favorable or unfavorable racial attitudes. They show by 
their concepts of races the importance of status to social 
distance. Their concepts of Americans as progressive, rich, 
and famous give them a feeling of kinship with that people. 
The same is true of the attitudes toward the English be- 
cause of their culture, an toward the Jews whom the chil- 
dren in this study consider as highly religious and edu- 
cated. The Negroes and Arabs are classed with those of 
inferior status because of their lower occupational levels 
and character qualities. The children’s concepts show an 
awareness of cultural and biological differences and the in- 
fluence of these on their racial attitudes. 
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Their concepts of races, as expressed in sentences, show 
a degree of commonality of response and suggest a marked 
tendency toward stereotypes for the various races. The 
racial attitudes thus revealed support the results obtained 
by the use of the personal interview technique. 

The study suggests that the method of having children 
write true sentences about each race, a procedure which is 
similar to the free association method often used in psy- 
chology, is fruitful in revealing children’s concepts of races 
and their attitudes toward races. 





Pacific Sociological Society Notes 


The Pacific Sociological Society held its eighth annual session at 
the University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon, December 28-30, 1936. 
At its first joint session with the Pacific Coast Economic Associa- 
tion, the general subject Social Security was discussed by the repre- 
sentatives of both organizations. Dr. William S. Hopkins, University 
of Washington, and Dr. George B. Mangold, The University of 
Southern California, read papers on “Seasonal Employment and Un- 
employment Insurance” and on “Translation of Social Theory into 
Social Legislation,” respectively. The second joint session heard 
Dr. Carl Sauer, University of California, on “Regional Reality in 
Economy,” who advocated a total-situational methodology well 
known to sociologists. Dr. Charles N. Reynolds, Stanford University, 
and president of the Pacific Sociological Society, and Dr. Kenneth 
Duncan, Pomona College, president of the Pacific Coast Economic 
Association, delivered their thought-challenging presidential addresses 
on the subjects, “Sociology and Social Reform” and “The Economist 
and his Critics,” respectively. 

In addition to social security, the Society’s program covered a 
wide range of topics of direct interest to sociologists. Under Crimi- 
nology and Penology, papers were given by J. Herbert Geog- 
hegan, supervisor of education, U.S. Penitentiary at McNeil Island, 
dealing with “The New Penology in Practice,” and Dr. Lloyd 
LeMaster, Oregon State Agricultural College, who spoke on “The 
Comparison of Continental and English Law in the Handling of 
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Criminals.” Concerning Recent Social Theory, Dr. Elon H. Moore, 
University of Oregon, and Dr. Elton F. Guthrie, University of 
Washington, offered papers on “Blanks in Social Theory” and “The 
Absence of Historical Perspective in American Sociology and the Re- 
vival of Historical Materialism,” respectively. The session devoted to 
Methodology and Research Techniques scattered intellectual sparks 
from two diametrically opposed papers by Dr. Arthur E. Briggs, 
Dean of Metropolitan Law School, Los Angeles, on “Science of Eco- 
nomics from the Viewpoint of Socio-Legal Economics,” and Dr. C. 
W. Topping, University of British Columbia, on “The Engineering 
Approach to the Delinquent and the Criminal.” The Society’s last 
session dealt with the problem of Introductory Course in Sociology. 
Dr. Richard T. LaPiere, Stanford University, offered his views as 
to the “Content and Technique of Teaching the Introductory 
Course,” and Professor Carl E. Dent, Washington State College, 
presented statistical and interpretative data concerning the “Status 
of the Introductory Course in Sociology on the Pacific Coast.” 

In order (1) to assure a more representative and democratic pro- 
cedure, (2) to stimulate intelligent participation, (3) to foster a 
livelier discussion, and (4) to overcome current singularistic pres- 
entations by the major speakers, the program chairman had ar- 
ranged panel discussions. The panel members, having had access 
to the papers in advance, raised pertinent, pointed, and penetrating 
issues for consideration in every session except the presidential 
addresses. Although all the papers read will appear in Sociology 
and Social Research in abridged form, unfortunately the significant 
issues arising from the observations and reactions of the panel dis- 
cussion members and the contributions of other members of the 
Society cannot be presented for lack of space. 

Officers for 1937 are: President, George B. Mangold, The Uni- 
versity of Southern California; Vice-Presidents, Fred R. Yoder, 
Washington State College, and Glen E. Hoover, Mills College; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Samuel Haig Jameson, University of Oregon; 
Publications Editor, Emory S. Bogardus, The University of South- 
ern California. Two vacancies on the Advisory Council because of ex- 
piration of terms were filled by the election of Charles N. Reynolds, 
Stanford University, and Elon H. Moore, University of Oregon. 

An invitation was extended to the Pacific Coast Branch of the 
American Historical Association to meet jointly with the Pacific 
Sociological Society and the Pacific Coast Economic Association at 
its next annual meeting. Upon the invitation of the Pomona College 
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delegation, Claremont was chosen as the place for the ninth annual 
session. 

The members of the Society will be notified later by letter as to 
the problems considered by the society at its business session. 


SamueL Haic Jameson, Secretary-Treasurer, University of Oregon 





News Notes 


The thirty-first annual meeting of the American Sociological So- 
ciety maintained its usual high standard under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Henry P. Fairchild of New York University in its sessions held 
in Chicago, December 28-30, 1936. Approximately sixty papers were 
read but many were not confined to the conference theme of “Appli- 
cations of Sociological Theory.” The new officers that were elected 
include Ellsworth Faris, president, and Charles S. Johnson, first 
vice-president. 


The United Chapters of Alpha Kappa Delta held its annual meet- 
ing at Chicago during the recent holidays and received encouraging 
reports from its officers. Two bienniums of progress under the di- 
rection of President Read Bain were commented on favorably. 
Rupert B. Vance of the University of North Carolina is the new 
president, W. Russell Taylor of the University of Illinois assumed the 
heavy responsibility attached to the office of secretary-treasurer. 
Professor T. Earle Sullenger of the University of Omaha, under 
whose direction the News Letter has made great progress, was con- 
tinued as editor. It was urged that every chapter appoint a member 
to furnish the editor of the News Letter with a brief statement of 
each meeting held by the respective chapters. 


Herbert N. Shenton’s untimely death at the age of 52 shortly after 
the beginning of the new year is a serious loss to sociology. His work 
in recent years has been done at Syracuse University where, through 
his untiring efforts, alert mind, and friendly personality, sociology 
has been given a new status. 


The death of James Q. Dealey in January brings another serious 
loss to sociology. Although during the past several years Professor 
Dealey has been active as a newspaper editor in Dallas, Texas, he 
will be remembered for his association with Lester F. Ward at Brown 
University. He achieved high recognition in sociology in 1920 when 
he was president of the American Sociological Society. 
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Among the many organizations meeting in Chicago during the holi- 
days in connection with the social science bodies was the National 
Social Science Honor Society of Pi Gamma Mu. Organized in 1924 
by Dr. Leroy Allen, Dean of Southwestern College, Winfield, Kan- 
sas, this society now numbers 118 active chapters, including those in 
colleges, with over 21,000 members. Since 1932, membership has 
been strictly limited to those who are elected by active chapters in 
colleges and universities. Pi Gamma Mu follows the example of both 
Phi Beta Kappa and Sigma Xi, honor societies which afford its 
model. It elects to membership both juniors and seniors of high 
scholarship rank in the social sciences, graduate students of promise, 
and faculty members. Its three main objectives may be summed up 
as (1) lifting the level of scholarship of both students and teachers 
in the social sciences in colleges and universities; (2) promoting co- 
operation between social science departments and the integration of 
the results of the social sciences into a general social philosophy; 
(3) promoting the academic recognition and prestige of the social 
sciences in the colleges and universities. At its New York convention 
in 1935 the members of Pi Gamma Mu voted to limit new charters 
to institutions which are on the approved list of the American Asso- 
ciation of Universities, or which have chapters of Phi Beta Kappa. 
At the Chicago meeting just held, it was voted to further restrict 
chapters to institutions where the invitation came from some of the 
traditional social science departments: history, economics, political 
science, and sociology. The present officers of the Society are: honor- 
ary national president, Dr. Edward A. Ross, of the University of 
Wisconsin; national president, Dr. Charles A. Ellwood, of Duke 
University; first vice-president, Dr. Gordon S. Watkins, of the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles; second vice-president, Dr. John 
Donaldson, of George Washington University; national treasurer, 
Dr. S. Howard Patterson, of the University of Pennsylvania; execu- 
tive secretary, Dr. Leroy Allen, Southwestern College. Rear Admiral 
Richard E. Byrd, Dr. Edward A. Ross, and Dr. P. A. Sorokin have 
been elected honorary members of the Society. In addition to these 
honorary members, certain leading social scientists who have ex- 
pressed sympathy with the aims of the Society have been made 
nationally-elected members, although there are no chapters in their 
institutions, for example, Professor E. W. Burgess, Professor of 
Sociology in the University of Chicago and Editor of the American 


Journal of Sociology. 





Social Welfare 


LEISURE AND RECREATION. By Martin H. and Estuer S. 
Neumeyer. New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1936, 
pp. 405 inc. Index. 


This book not only is a comprehensive treatment of the subject but 
presents the theme in a new way, that is, sociologically. Leisure is re- 
lated to social and economic changes and to the conditioning factors 
of the geographic setting, population, culture, economic conditions, 
political organization, the educational system, and community life. 

The influence of leisure and its use and misuse in relation to per- 
sonality growth, character building, and personality disorganization 
are vividly presented. This presentation is followed by a discussion 
of the social values of recreation as found in personal enjoyment and 
happiness and in societal welfare. 

The theories of play and recreation as developed by different 
writers are thoughtfully analyzed and are complemented with the 
sociological contributions of the definition of the social drives and 
group aspects of recreation. Dr. and Mrs. Neumeyer have made an 
important addition to the literature in this field in their discussion 
of social processes of social interaction, competition, conflict, accom- 
modation, assimilation, socialization, and overt co-operation; of the 
social psychological factors of suggestion and imitation as evident in 
play and recreation. Another outstanding section deals with “Recrea- 
tion and Social Maladjustment.” 

Other chapters are devoted to “The Recreation Movement in the 
United States,” and “Recreation Movements in Other Lands.” Dif- 
ferent kinds of recreational facilities under public, semipublic, and 
private auspices are presented with a brief statement of their pecu- 
liar contributions. The importance of leadership in recreation is 
stressed and emphasis is given to the significance of both professional 
and voluntary leadership. The last chapter gives a brief analysis of 
the different methods used in the study of recreation. 

Each chapter is followed by suggestions for projects and exer- 
cises to stress significant points and also by selected references. The 
book is written in an interesting and readable style and will appeal 
not only to the professional and voluntary play and recreation leader 
but; also to educators and general readers interested in the subject. 

B. A. McC. 
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WELFARE ACTIVITIES OF FEDERAL, STATE AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS IN CALIFORNIA, = 1850-1934. By 


Frances Cann and Vareska Bary. Berkeley, Calif.: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1936, pp. xxiv-+422. 

Several studies under the direction of the Bureau of Public Ad- 
ministration of the University of California are being made 
which are designed to show the interrelationships of the 
state of California and its subdivisions with the federal govern- 
ment in the matter of legislation and regulation as they affect agri- 
culture, natural resources, national defense, public welfare, and 
transportation. The first of the studies, relating to welfare activities, 
has now been completed and this book is the result. Public welfare 
classes are here divided into two categories, (1) dependents upon 
public support, and (2) those who need special protection and/or 
assistance. These classifications embrace dependent, neglected, handi- 
capped, and delinquent children; dependent and handicapped adults, 
the unemployed, industrial workers, and such selected specialized 
groups as veterans, Indians, and immigrants. 

The study of these groups as they have been affected by, and made 
the object of, welfare activities by the various governmental units 
is pursued principally by the historical method. Legislative enact- 
ments and the consequential social situations arising therefrom are 
presented in the various chapters dealing with the above mentioned 
classifications. Interesting disclosures are: 


California has never maintained any State institutions for dependent children; in- 
stead it subsidizes and standardizes children’s work . . . carried on in the child’s 
own home, in a private orphanage, or . . . a boarding home. . . . For the care of 
delinquent children, the State has provided institutions. .. . No problem of unem- 
ployment existed in the first two decades of California’s statehood. But in 1870 the 
need of caring for the unemployed became acute, owing, in part, to the completion 
of the Central Pacific Railroad. . . . California . . . had established in 1853 State 
rather than local care for mentally disordered adults, 


whereas this did not generally occur in the United States as a whole 
until after 1900. M. J. V. 


A STUDY OF CONTEMPORARY UNEMPLOYMENT AND 
BASIC DATA FOR PLANNING A SELF-HELP CO- 
OPERATIVE IN PALO ALTO. Apa F. Wyman, Director. 
San Francisco: Works Progress Administration, 1936, pp. 37. 


The situation of the unemployed in regard to extent, personnel, 
needs, and outlook for re-employment, is considered with a view of 
planning a permanent self-help program. The available productive 
facilities are surveyed and some administrative machinery suggested. 
The study was made in Palo Alto, California. P. M. B. 
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THE SOCIAL WORKERS’ DICTIONARY. By Erte Fisxe Younc 
and Bessie AverNE McC.ienauan, General Editors, and 
Pautine V. Younc, Editor for Social-legal Terms. Los An- 
geles: Social Work Technique, 1936, pp. 71. 


Busy social workers have long felt the need for a volume such as 
this one. The editors in a brief and concise form present about 3,000 
definitions of technical terms which they feel the social worker is 
most likely to encounter in everyday practice. 

Since social work draws much of its interpretation from 
allied biological and social sciences, many of the given definitions 
are taken from such related fields as biology, medicine, psychol- 
ogy, and law. The editors have not attempted to give full and com- 
plete definitions, but rather to offer meanings which would be of 
value to those who have little or no knowledge of the fields from 
which these terms are taken. In the bibliography is suggested a 
number of dictionaries from which more comprehensive definitions 
can be secured. To workers who have recently entered the field of 
social work, as well as those professionals who often wish to refresh 
their memories as to spellings and definitions, this volume should 
prove of real value. M. F. T. 


SPENDING TO SAVE. By Harry L. Hopkins. New York: W. W. 
Norton and Company, 1936, pp. 197. 


Spending to save what? To save people from “losing face,” from 
suffering ignominy, and from degenerating as social units. Spending 
to save what? To save the United States from falling into starvation 
and the ways of violence and revolution. Even with the mistakes 
that were made and the ill effects that may have resulted, the two 
aforementioned constructive results of the nation’s expenditure in re- 
lief and in work projects to the total of over six billions of dollars 
during the last six years seem amply justified. 

After describing in extended detail the nation’s decline under a 
rising tide of unemployment in the years following 1929, the author 
proceeds to describe the relief given to city people, to rural people, 
and to transients. Civil works and works progress are analyzed, and 
a look ahead is taken, where the government must continue to pro- 
vide work, because private business adopting technological devices 
will not be able to offer enough jobs for all the workers. Significant 
is the remark of the wife of a WPA worker who said, “We aren’t 
on relief anymore, my husband is working for the government.” 


E. S. B. 
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CURRENT SOCIAL PROBLEMS. By Witu1am Wiruers. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1936, pp. 302. 


“In the midst of abundance, millions are without the necessaries 
of life,” observes William Withers in the introduction to his text- 
book. Believing that a study of current social problems would aid in 
an understanding of the unsatisfactory conditions existing today 
and thus tend to alleviate social inequalities, the author has planned 
his book for a text primarily. Modern civilization and its develop- 
ment is expounded by topics such as the nature of civilization and 
social change, the problems of economic efficiency and security, the 
problem of political organization and unity, modern social problems, 
the origins of American culture, the development of modern indus- 
trial civilization, the educational problem of transmitting the social 
heritage through the school, and national imperialism and the World 
War. Outlines, questions, and recommended readings are given at 
the end of each unit, and a complete bibliography and social study 
references for high school and grade school are appended. 


MARRIAGE CONDITIONS IN A PALESTINIAN VILLAGE, I 
AND II. By Hitma Granovist. Helsingfors: Akademische 
Buchhandlung, 1935, pp. 566. 


Colorful folkways of marriage treated with scientific minuteness 
of facts make Hilma Grangqvist’s thesis valuable for its content and 
admirable for its workmanship. A detailed study of marriage customs 
in the Holy Land, based on ethnological research carried on between 
1925-1931 among Palestinian Arabs, this work is preliminary to a 
book on “The Women of the Old Testament” now being planned by 
the author. Volume I discusses the age of marriage, the choice of a 
bride, and marriage by consideration. It is supplemented by excellent 
genealogical trees, marriage lists, and marriage tables. In Volume II, 
marriage ceremonies, including the betrothal, periods for wedding 
celebrations, preparations and preliminary festivals for weddings, 
the fetching of the bride, and the wedding week, are covered in one 
section. Married life, including discussions on the woman in her 
husband’s house, polygyny, divorce, and the widower and widow, 
are recounted in the other section. Photographs by the author; 
numerous notes, references, and quotations; and accurate transla- 
tions combine to make Miss Graaqvist’s work perhaps more inform- 
ative and complete than any other book on such a subject. 

Genevieve Jasaitis 
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ADMINISTRATION OF PUBLIC UNEMPLOYMENT OF- 
FICES AND UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE. New 
York: Prepared and published by the Industrial Relations 
Counselors, Inc., 1935, pp. 397. 


This is a concise report of the administration of public employment 
offices in Canada and Sweden, where national unemployment insur- 
ance legislation was not enacted until 1935 and 1934, respectively, 
and of the administration of both employment offices and unem- 
ployment insurance in France and Switzerland. In presenting the 
material pertaining to each country the writers discuss particularly 
the general features of the labor market, the development of public 
employment service, the organization of the service and the pro- 
cedures of administration, the relationships with other institutions, 
and the unemployment insurance programs of the two countries 
(France and Switzerland) in which such programs were in operation. 


M. H.N. 


GERMAN AGRICULTURAL POLICY, 1918-1934. By Joun B. 
Hott. Chapel Hill, N. C.: The University of North Carolina 
Press, 1936, pp. xx-+240. 


The economic difficulties confronting Germany since the war have 
resulted in rigorous governmental control of her agricultural policies. 
Ambitious designs of agricultural planning were formulated during 
the administration of the Social Democrats but the policies scarcely 
were put into operation because of the dilution they received in the 
hands of compromising political factions. The urban middle classes 
dominated the Reichstag and eventually the German farmers gave 
up the parliamentary struggle. More recently they have entrusted 
their fate to the dictatorial power of the National Socialist party 
with a more comprehensive agricultural program. The corporative 
organization of German agriculture is now a political, social, market- 
ing, and price-fixing apparatus. M. H.N. 


BROTHERHOOD ECONOMICS. By Toyrou1xo Kacawa. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1936, pp. xi+207. 


In these Rauschenbusch Lectures given at the Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School, Dr. Kagawa, distinguished Christian leader of Japan 
and of the world, points out the weaknesses in the communist pro- 
posals to remake the social order. For example, communism ignores 
the fact that “the culture of an age is determined according to the 
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degree of awakening of the conscious life of its people which develops 
and controls the form of materialistic production, distribution, and 
consumption.” Capitalism’s weaknesses are next pointed out, namely, 
capitalism is a system of exploitation, it favors the accumulation of 
capital in the hands of a few and results in an upper or leisure class, 
and produces an ever-increasing and a “vast majority of non- 
property-owning, poor wage earners,” panics of increasing severity, 
and periods of greater and greater unemployment. 

A co-operative social order is favored. Human beings have seven 
major sets of values, namely, life, labor, exchange, growth, selection, 
utility, and purpose. Paralleling these there are seven types of co-op- 
eratives that are developing in many countries, viz., insurance, pro- 
ducers’, marketing, credit, mutual aid, utility, and consumers.’ A 
whole nation can be developed on this basis by gradual social change. 
When all nations develop co-operative systems and international co- 
operatives for the seven basic values of mankind, then the world will 
have “the only sure foundation for world peace.” Dr. Kagawa em- 
phasizes throughout his treatise the importance of the Christian spirit 
if a co-operative system is going to solve economic problems. It is this 
spirit of brotherhood which distinguishes his system of economics, 


a system which has made considerable practical headway in Japan. 
E. S. B. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY: MANUAL AND SOURCE 
BOOK. By Wa ter A. Lunveen. Pittsburgh: The University 
of Pittsburgh, 1936, pp. 229. 


Professor Lundeen’s book is an interesting experiment in peda- 
gogy. He presents, first of all, a bibliography of bibliographies, gen- 
eral bibliographies, references, arranged according to date of publi- 
cation. The book is divided into five parts: introduction, social con- 
figuration of delinquents and delinquency, jurisprudence of juvenile 
delinquency, institutional treatment and care of juvenile offenders, 
and programs and methods of preventing juvenile delinquency. Each 
part is preceded by general references, miscellaneously arranged, and 
by study questions and searching topics for classroom discussion. 
The material which Professor Lundeen presents consists only of 
social statistics of delinquency, of certain legal enactments, and of 
brief quotations from court cases which decided the constitutionality 
of the juvenile court, as well as a directory of state institutions for 
the care and treatment of delinquents. yO Bs 
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CHICAGO COMMONS THROUGH FORTY YEARS. By Grauam 
Taytor. Chicago: Chicago Commons Association, 1936, pp. 
xiv-+322. 

Although Chicago Commons stands today as a composite piece of 
work of many able and willing hands, yet it is the lengthening 
shadow of its great leader, the democratic and kindly Graham 
Taylor, now in his eighty-sixth year. His keynote explanation of the 
whole adventure is in part: 

The goodwill to understand one another, to interpret misunderstood attitudes and 

situations, to reconcile and be reconciled to differences of taste and temperament, 

race, and religions, and through service and sacrifice to promote the unity of spirit 
in the bond of peace. 

Neighborliness as a natural outgrowth of noble spiritual and reli- 

gious living, such is Graham Taylor and such is Chicago Commons. 

What the Commons has meant in terms of family and neighborhood 

life, of civic co-operation and righteousness, of industrial adjust- 

ments, of educational endeavor, of social interpretation, and as a 

proving ground for the social spirit, this is the story that is simply 

yet grandly told in the pages of this biography of a social welfare 

institution of outstanding worth... E. S. B. 


$2500 A YEAR. By Morpeca: Ezexie.. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1936, pp. xv-+-328. 


Mordecai Ezekiel, economic adviser to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and a past Vice-President of the American Statistical Associa- 
tion, presents in this book his plan of industrial adjustment which 
would, if put into effect, he believes, net $2,500 a year as minimum 
income for each industrial worker. The plan provides for a program 
of co-ordinated industrial production, aimed at balanced expansion 
and put into operation through a contractual relationship between 
an industry and the government. Each business concern in an indus- 
try entering this relationship would provide for increased production 
and increased employment for a twelve-month period, the precise 
program being first worked out by a committee of business men, 
labor organizers, consumers, and representatives of the government. 
The general plan is thus seen to be laid upon the foundation of 
complete co-operation among all the parties concerned. It seeks to 
“provide a positive means to lower prices as costs fall,” to “set up 
industrial committees of workers, business men, and consumers,” 
and to use “rational planning to tap our unused potentialities.” 
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It is recognized that the proposal would necessitate new legislation 
or a constitutional amendment. Difficulties in the way of administra- 
tion are carefully noted by the author. But the almost insurmount- 
able difficulty of all these proposed plans to increase the workers’ 
purchasing power is that of getting the true spirit of co-operation to 
prevail among those who have been brought up on the profit system 
of an acquisitive society. Those who have been attuned to great and 
even unreasonable profits have already shown a marked reluctance 
and even an aggressive resistance to give them up. However, this 
handicap should in no way be allowed to interfere with the presenta- 
tion of such plans as Mr. Ezekiel has proposed. Sometime mayhap, 
the seed will bear fruit. M. J. V. 


MUSIC IN INSTITUTIONS. By Witem Van pve WaAtz assisted by 
Ciara Maria Liepmann. New York: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, New York, 1936, 457 pages inc. Index. 

In the Foreword, Dr. Samuel W. Hamilton, Assistant Medical 
Director, Bloomingdale Hospital, White Plains, New York, says 
that the author, a keen observer, “has worked out methods of apply- 
ing his musical knowledge and skill to the emotional problems of 
human beings who are perforce away from home and lodged in 
hospitals, reformatories, or schools for the defective, and there 
emerges a set of techniques that are not only absorbingly interest- 
ing, but also extremely helpful.” The title of the divisions indicate 
the scope of this remarkable text. Part I is “The Function of Music 
in Institutional Care and Treatment.” Part II deals with “The Aims 
and Scope of Musical Activities in Various Institutions.” Part III is 
given over to a discussion of “The Organization of Institutional 
Musical Activities” which includes rhythmics and dancing, theatri- 
cals, and social activities. Part IV defines the qualifications and 
methods of “The Institutional Music Worker,” and Part V develops 
the organization and details of “The Administration of Music in Wel- 
fare Institutions.” There are fifteen illustrations of activities described 
in the text, photographs taken in different institutions. There is a 
Selected Bibliography of approximately twenty pages grouped un- 
der a variety of headings running the gamut from educational 
theory to methods of playing a variety of instruments and conducting 
various other activities such as dancing, dramatic and social games. 

The book should prove of real value not only to institutional 
workers but to social case workers and social group workers as well. 


B. A. McC. 
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HAND BOOK ON SOCIAL WORK ENGINEERING, AN OUT- 
LINE. By June Purcett Guitp and Artnur ALpen Gulp. 
Richmond, Va.: Whittet and Shepperson, 1936, pp. 135 inc. 
index. 


Allen T. Burns, Executive Vice-President, Community Chests and 
Councils, Inc., who has written the “Introduction” says, “The book 
will be found to be just what its title suggests, a Handbook on effec- 
tive social welfare organization.” Twelve chapters discuss the kinds 
of information to be secured as a basis for social planning, methods 
of organizing, conducting, analyzing, and interpreting the social in- 
ventory. There follow suggested programs for attacking the prob- 
lems of dependency and delinquency, for promoting health, and for 
informal educational and recreational activities. Suggestions are made 
for money raising to carry out the activities. The book is an attempt 
“to demonstrate to social workers the utter interdependence of social 
problems and social engineering.” The authors believe that commu- 
nity stock-taking should be undertaken annually in order that trends 
may be known and budgets standardized and adjusted to actual 
social needs. The reader misses a bibliography. B. A. McC. 


WHY QUIT OUR OWN. By Georce N. Peek, with Samuet Crow- 
THER. New York: D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 1936, pp. 353. 


Mr. Peek here relates some of his political experiences in defending 
an American program for farm and factory. In his statements, sup- 
ported by copius excerpts from his personal diary, government statis- 
tics, and factual data, he leads us behind the scenes of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act (A.A.A.) and other government policies, to 
let us see how Tugwell, Ezekiel, Morgenthau, Jr., Henry Wallace, 
and others attempted more or less successfully to control administra- 
tion policies. He contrasts their views with his own and explains how 
they messed up legislation, such as the A.A.A., and the Allotment 
Bill, and points out what he regards fallacious in the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreement Act. He criticizes the devaluation of the dollar, be- 
cause thereby the administration sold out the United States to the 
world at a bargain. Mr. Peek insists that the A.A.A. was designed to 
provide farm relief, but under Wallace and the administration it de- 
veloped instead into farm regulation just for the sake of regulation, 
insisting for himself that he does not believe in acreage reduction or 
in the socialization of agriculture. He believes that our chief problem 
is to maintain free trade at home within a balanced economy. that is, 
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to give the farmer an American price in the American market with 
the best price available in the world market for surplus products. 
Agriculture needs a protective tariff as well as do other industries. 
He does not favor isolated nationalism, but is strongly opposed to 
“dummy” internationalism. He served in the administration as long 
as he could without sacrificing his own principles, and in this book 
writes not only to justify his views and actions, but to challenge the 
administration for its lack of good faith. Students of the A.A.A. and 
other recent government policies, some of which have been declared 
unconstitutional but deal with problems that still need immediate 
attention, would doubtless enjoy Mr. Peek’s story of his opposition 
to the “brain trust” and impractical idealists. j. & N. 





Social Research 


LES ENQUETES OUVRIERES EN FRANCE ENTRE 1830 ET 
1848. By Hizpe Ricaupias-Weiss. Paris: Librairie Félix 
Alcan, 1936, pp. xi+246. 


Mme. Rigaudias-Weiss has compiled, by means of intensive re- 
search among government archives, a history of industrial research 
in France, at a time when organized labor was barely beginning to 
emerge. According to the author, the two men first interested in labor 
conditions as social phenomena were Villermé and Buret, who were 
commissioned, in 1830 and in 1848, respectively, by the Académie 
des Sciences Morales et Politiques, to determine as exactly as pos- 
sible “the physical and moral conditions of the working classes,” 
and to ascertain “in what poverty consists, by what signs it mani- 
fests itself in various countries, and what are the causes of it.” 
Villermé conducted his research with a view toward answering the 
first question, while Buret attempted to reply to the second. 

The methods of investigation at this time were crude and scarcely 
scientific, yet it is interesting to note that both men believed in using 
the personal interview method, together with questionnaires. The 
latter were of little value, since they were couched in terms incom- 
prehensible to the illiterate workers. Both Villermé and Buret went 
directly to the industrial centers, where, by observing the workers in 
all phases of their existence, they were able to gain a vivid picture 
of living conditions. They recognized the evils of child labor, the 
vitiating effect of interminable working hours upon health and mo- 
rale. They computed costs of living and found that the average wage 
received necessitated a yearly deficit in the individual budget, in 
spite of semistarvation and overcrowded homes. 

It is considered that the work of these investigators was respon- 
sible for later legislation regarding working conditions; the report of 
Villermé in particular was effective in the passing of a law in 1841 
restricting child labor. Buret, moreover, was perhaps the first, not 
only to recognize pauperism as a social evil, but also to introduce 
it as a sociological concept in France. The importance of these early 
studies, Mme. Rigaudias-Weiss tells us, was to arouse the workers 
to a realization of their own conditions in order to demand legislation 
to remedy them. Their value to economists and to sociologists of 
today is to indicate the progress made in industrial research and to 
point a way toward further inquiry. M. R. M. 
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ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY ON HISTORY, NATURE AND 
ADMINISTRATION OF PRISONS. By Carouine SxHurt- 
LeFF. Washington, D. C., Public Library, n.d., pp. 36 mimeo- 


graphed. 


The literature on penology is so vast that the student will welcome 
this excellent bibliography which Miss Shurtleff has prepared for 
the Attorney General’s Advisory Committee on Crime, of which 
Justin Miller is chairman. The major headings are: history, archi- 
tecture, administration, services to prisoners, life in prison, statistics 
and directories, and bibliographical aids. The Culver and Kuhlman 
headings dealing with prisons are tabulated. E. F. Y. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF STUDIES OF SOCIAL CONDITIONS 
IN PITTSBURGH AREA 1930-1935. Pittsburgh: Federation 
of Social Agencies, 1936, pp. 111. 


This is the second bibliography issued by this bureau, (first one in 
in 1931) designed to acquaint students of social conditions with the 
studies which have been made in this area. Eight hundred sixteen 
studies are listed in sixty-five different fields. The bibliography is well 
indexed, each entry annotated, and call numbers included. 

P.M. B. 


THE METHODOLOGY OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH. By 
C. V. Goop, A. S. Barr, and D. E. Scares. New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Company, 1936, pp. xxi+-882. 


This book constitutes a remarkable testimony to the emphasis 
given today in education to research. The field is covered in this 
large volume in great detail. Eleven hundred footnotes indicate the 
degree to which the authors have combed the literature. One chapter 
alone has over 300 footnotes. 

Among the topics covered are: selection of research problems, sur- 
vey of information related to the problem selected, formulating and 
testing hypotheses, historical method, normative-survey method, ex- 
perimental method, causal-comparative method, correlation method, 
case-study method, genetic method, analysis and interpretation of 
data, formulation of conclusions, preparation of research report, and 
the training and supervising of research workers. Seventy-five ex- 
ceedingly valuable pages are given to the recital of problems for 
research in ten different fields of education. It is difficult to conceive 
of a work on research in education which surpasses this one in ex- 
tensiveness, balance, details, and clarity. E. S. B. 
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METHODOLOGY OF SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH: A BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY. By Dororny C. Cutver. Berkeley: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1936, pp. x-+159. 


In this annotated bibliography, drawn from materials published in 
English since 1920, the arrangement follows in logical order the 
steps of a research problem: (1) research methodology, (2) selec- 
tion and definition of a problem, (3) sources of material, (4) collec- 
tion of data, (5) techniques of analysis and interpretation of data, 
and (6) preparation of manuscript. The result is an exceedingly 
useful document. E. F. Y. 


ESSAYS ON EXAMINATIONS. By Sir Micuaex Sapuer, A. 
Assott, P. B. Batiarp, C. L. Burt, C. Deiste Burns, Sir 
Puitie Hartoc, C. Spearman, and S. D. Stirx. London: 
Macmillan Company, Limited, 1936, pp. xii+168. 


Of eight essays contained in this book, the first is the most pre- 
tentious in scope, and gives the historical and social significance of 
the English system of scholarships, tracing its development from the 
Middle Ages to 1890. The earlier use of examinations seems to have 
been merely for the selection of candidates for free scholarships, but 
gradually they came into vogue for political appointments. The sys- 
tem is deeply intrenched in English tradition. 

C. Delisle Burns emphasizes the fact that examinations have to 
change in form and content to satisfy social needs. Not only memory 
tests, but imagination, originality, and ability to mobilize knowledge 
are important in modern examinations. 

Cyril Burt deals with the use of psychological tests in England, 
pointing out some of their advantages in technique and purpose. 
These and other late devices in tests are applicable for school, in- 
dustry, commerce, for special trades, for aptitude or mental defi- 
ciency, et cetera. Other subjects discussed are the importance of 
English composition (long overemphasized), and the so-called 
“Leaving Examinations,” for which not only England, but Prussia 
and National Socialist Germany are compared. J. E. N. 














Social ‘Theory 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCES, Their Relations in Theory and Teach- 
ing. London: Le Play House Press, 1936, pp. 222. 


In this report of a conference held jointly by the Institute of 
Sociology and the International Student Service in London, a number 
of papers is presented, dealing with history, political theory, econom- 
ics, and sociology. J. A. Hobson insists that sociology is something 
more than exact statistical measurement. Karl Mannheim argues that 
as long as we do not introduce sociology as a basic science in our 
school and academic curricula, we will not be able “to educate a gen- 
eration of citizens who will understand the correct functioning of 
society.” Morris Ginsberg urges that the comparative methods of 
sociological study that were developed by Durkheim and Hobhouse 
be employed on a larger scale than ever before. E. S. B. 


THE PSALMS OF KRISHNA. By Ricuarp Carty ze. Los Angeles: 
Suttonhouse, Ltd., Third Printing, 1936, pp. 100. 


In an elegantly printed style, these “Psalms” are presented in 
“a new interpretation in English” by Mr. Carlyle. In a dialogue 
between Prince Arjuna and Krishna, “the Lord of Enlightened Love,” 
the personal and social philosophy of the ancient Hindu religious 
thinkers is revealed. The personal philosophy emphasizes freedom 
from desire for material things or for finite goals, likewise freedom 
from “jealous mortal hate” and from doubts of all descriptions. It 
includes the obtaining of self-control, peace, and identification with 
perfect eternal Mind. The social philosophy may be gleaned from 
such gems of thought as these: 

Be sightless to the world’s idolatries. 

Somewhere thy beam of gentleness and love can light anew the fading lamp of 
some sad soul. 

Half-kindness and half-selfishness won’t make a man of thee. 

Love’s fine rewards are found in loving—being loved. 

Contend against the evil few who would revise the world according to a 
moneyed end, 

For their conceit is but the choking stench which is e’er wafted from a rotten 
heart! 

Man cannot write his immortality upon a shining coin. 

But when man’s hands are full of worldly things, he does not think of piety. 

My worth is but the sum of all the love I have and God in me. 

E. S. B. 
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WHAT VEBLEN TAUGHT. Edited by Westey C. MircHe ct. 
New York: The Viking Press, 1936, pp. xlix-+-503. 


Selections from the major writings of Veblen are here made avail- 
able as edited by Professor Mitchell, who has written an excellent 
introduction to tell about the man, his problems, his viewpoint, and 
his methods of work. Some of Veblen’s economic and social philoso- 
phy is also summarized for the benefit of the reader. The book 
consists of ten groups of excerpts selected from eight monographs. 
The titles used by Mitchell as editor have been so devised as to 
indicate the central theme of each selection, and they also show 
how broad an outlook Veblen possessed in his study of society. 
Since Veblen tended to repeat himself in his writings, these selec- 
tions, which are of generous length, really offer the essentials. Some 
of his books are now out of print, so the present reprints are timely, 
especially since the fundamental value of his contributions are grow- 
ing in recognition today and invite more wide reading than ever 
before. Dr. Mitchell’s choice of materials and his introduction attest 
not only his own scholarship, but his sympathy for an author who 
faced “outer hostility and inner doubt” despite his leadership, and 
yet such is likely to be the lot of those who see beyond their con- 
temporaries, as did Veblen. Veblen is now coming into his rightful 
place among social philosophers, and Mitchell’s edition will be in- 
valuable to students. J. E.N. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND THE SOCIAL ORDER. By J. F. Brown. 
New York and London: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1936, pp. xiv-+529. 


The author’s materials have been divided into four major sections, 
namely, methodological, sociological, psychological, and political sci- 
ence. The first section is influenced directly by the psychological 
procedures utilized by Professors Kohler and Wertheimer. Social 
psychology should utilize the most scientific and valid approach 
toward the understanding of behavior, and this he holds to be the 
field-theoretical approach, consisting of the organismic philosophy, the 
hypothetico-deductive method, and the language of constructs, or 
schemata to which observations may be ordered. Although one may 
or may not question the worth of the method, a chief criticism of it 
may be that it indulges all too frequently in the manufacture of ap- 
parently difficult phraseology to explain that which is relatively 
simple and commonplace. 
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The book concludes with a discussion of the state and its functions 
as they affect behavior. “The state is the institution by which the 
ruling class imposes barriers in the social fields of the other classes 
and its own.” Therefore, the section becomes a rehearsal of social 
control phenomena, a social control by the state which is itself under 
the control of certain classes, and conditioned in this control by field 
structure. Professor Brown’s analysis of the state and his conclusions 
regarding the phenomena of dictatorship, Fascism, and communism 
are, despite bias, among the more important contributions of the 


book. M. J. V. 


ELEMENTS OF SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. By Hersert Gurnee. 
New York: Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1936, pp. xi+467. 


“Social psychology is, after all, psychology.” After these words 
comes an expression of the author of his indebtedness to McDougall, 
Allport, and the Murphys. He then takes up such topics as: the learn- 
ing of social habits, emotions in social behavior, temperament and per- 
sonality, suggestion, social attitudes, group behavior, social miscon- 
duct, aesthetic activity, and religious activity. Social psychology is 
brought up-to-date in terms of a synthesis of recent investigations 
by psychologists. Clear-cut and readable are characteristics of this 
work on the application of psychology to an analysis of the social 


phases of human behavior. E. S. B. 


SEVENTY YEARS OF IT. By Epwarp A. Ross. New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Company, 1936, pp. viii+333. 

From the dedication to his daughters-in-law to the anthropometric 
data at the close, this autobiography by Professor Ross is one in a 
thousand in its uniqueness. Only another Ross could adequately 
review this life story by Professor Ross. 

The document affords the reader one interesting insight after 
another into the unfolding of a remarkable personality, teacher, 
scholar, and pioneer in social thinking. You have to know the 
author in order fully to appreciate this “different” account of a 
unique thinker, who, after all, proves to be very friendly and demo- 
cratic. Throughout this “tale of 25,000 days” is revealed the author’s 
motivation by “the passion to know.” “Knowledge is thrilling.” The 
urge to get at “the causes and significance of current trends” is at 
the center of his life work. He reports that he has saved his academic 
life by “getting off to the hinterlands” of the world; he arrives at 
the saving conclusion that “some of the ugly developments among 
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us are but the attending shadow of certain shining social gains.” 
Forty per cent of his time is devoted to research and writing. Not 
an extremist, agitator, or demagogue, he has aimed to do something 
of importance for his fellow men, aspiring modestly to constitute 
“a twenty-thousandth of the forces shaping our age.” Although 
only 120 persons constitute his immediate “social universe,” yet his 
interests leap the bounds of race and his “place is with the masses.” 
He is a champion particularly of economic justice, and once assured 
that he is right, he does not falter in “showing up” big business, 
the press, or any other agency that is deceiving the people. He pro- 
tests against narrow conceptions of patriotism and declares that “‘red 
baiters” either are deluded, or else loyal to their class rather than to 
their country. He insists that social scientists could be freer if bolder. 

A mark of his greatness is shown in his willingness to acknowl- 
edge mistakes, but in so doing he is in reality disclosing signs of 
his own mental growth. After having emphasized race and culture 
as evidences of superior ability, he states “I blush to confess that 
nearly two-thirds of my life had passed before I awoke to the 
fallacy of rating peoples according to the grade of their culture.” 

Sociology can never pay the debt that it owes to Professor Ross. 
Since its early days he has steadily maintained his place in the very 
front lines. He offered a course in 1891 in the “non-existent branch 
of knowledge, to-wit, sociology.” In 1894, he began to define the 
concept of “social control,” setting down at that time “thirty-three 
distinct means by which society controls its members.” His book 
‘ on the subject which appeared in 1901 has never been surpassed, 
and mirabile dictu, his Sin and Society, a 1907 book, he wrought 
out so painstakingly that now thirty years later he feels that he 
“would not alter a comma.” From and including those early be- 
ginnings, Professor Ross’ capacity for work is attested to by the 
fact that he has published 7,500 pages of materials in book form, 
and 200 articles. Another miracle—there is not a dull page in the 
voluminous array. 

Not only has systemization in sociology been his job, as he says, 
but many are his original contributions in concepts, such as “race 
suicide,” and in a countless number of brilliant phrases. His unique 
descriptions and analyses of social life that illuminate his system 
of thirty-seven social processes are among his notable achievements. 
It is safe to say that sociology will never again see so brilliant and 
yet so steady a luminary as is Professor Ross. E. S. B. 














Social Politics 


UNDER THE SWASTIKA. By Joun E. Hott. Chapel Hill, N.C.: 
The University of North Carolina Press, 1936, pp. 261. 


In this book we have a remarkable interpretation of the Nazi re- 
gime in Germany. The program for change, the ideals, the theory and 
philosophy of the movement, the conflicts between groups and cul- 
tures, are so described as to lend meaning to one another. Note- 
worthy is the definition of terms, such as the authoritarian Volk state, 
German socialism as a functional economy, the contrasts between 
the Italian and German terms, principles and objectives, all of which 
explain the present-day transition in Germany. The educational, 
political, religious, racial, and economic problems are discussed at 
length, clearly and without prejudice. The Nazi are shown to be 
definitely against any remnants of democracy or self-government 
for any organization in Germany; instead there must be unity in a 
so-called authoritarian state, which is building up what is regarded 
(by the Germans themselves) as a new and distinctly German 
product, National Socialism. It is too early to predict exactly what 
can be achieved under this “new” ideology, which is anti-Marxian 
and yet claims to be a form of socialism; but so far the conserva- 
tives and reactionaries, representing the vested interests, seem to 
have lost little ground, if any. It makes a nice slogan, however, to 
say that individual property rights are to be used in the public 
interest, and that property and person have no rights whatsoever 
except as they fulfill the purpose of the Volk welfare, and the Nazi 
have made the most of such phrases for purposes of control of the 
workers especially. One gains such impressions from reflections after 
reading the book, the style of which is vivid and easy and which 
should appeal to the general public. J. E.N. 


THE PROMISE OF AMERICAN POLITICS. By T. V. Smrru. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1936, pp. xiv-+-290. 


In this book, individualism, liberalism, Fascism, communism, 
parliamentarianism, and Americanism are discussed, not only as cur- 
rent ideologies of interest to all nations, but especially for their 
meaning in American reconstruction. Throughout the book there 
appear a practical philosophy, an exceptional open-mindedness, and 
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an appreciation of what is worthy. Each topic seems a living thing, 
each gains from comparison with the others, and all belong in the 
book as a unity. Americans are here led to see themselves as they 
would ordinarily hold precious such ideas or fetishes as individual- 
ism, liberalism, and democracy; but of more importance, they are 
permitted to check up their attitudes and trends, favorably and un- 
favorably, in terms of socialism, communism, and Fascism, which 
are so dynamic in other countries today, and which are also con- 
cerned with such values as we have regarded so essentially Ameri- 
can. Books on political theory and reform ideologies are seldom 
written in so engaging a style as this one. J. E.N. 


RUSSIAN JUSTICE. By Mary Stevenson Cauicotr. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1935, pp. xiv-+265. 


With sympathy and appreciation for Russian innovations, and 
reasonably free from bias, the author here tells of the Soviet theory 
of crime, how the courts are organized, trial procedure, the nature 
and purpose of penalties, the condition of prisons, et cetera. In 
Soviet theory, crime is supposedly caused by the exploitation of one 
class by another, and with the achievement of classless society, crime 
will disappear. During the present transitional period, crimes occur, 
but the severe measures of penalty now apply to counter-revolu- 
tionary activities which are crimes against the state. For the rest, 
the tendency has been toward moderation in the exercise of penalties. 
Therefore, reorganization and rehabilitation of the individual, espe- 
cially by giving him work to do and a cultural and political education, 
have been the objective. In the courts of Soviet Russia, the con- 
struction of character seems to be the chief concern. Throughout 
the book, the keynote is humanitarianism and fair-mindedness. One 
who is interested in social reconstruction in Russia should read this 
book for an evaluation of the function of legal institutions in the 
Soviet program for building men. J.E.N. 
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Culture and People 


A HUNDRED YEARS OF ANTHROPOLOGY. By T. K. Pennr- 
man. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1936, pp. 400. 


In the field of anthropology, the literature has become so rich 
and extensive that a history and evaluation of it should be not only 
timely but extremely valuable. This book goes a long way to meet 
such a need. The author traces the essential data of anthropology 
through several aspects and periods of development, showing what 
has been contributed by related sciences. Notably, the author shows 
how various studies have been grouped together to form well- 
rounded sciences or divisions, as in physical anthropology, ethnology, 
archaeology, social anthropology, technology, and anthropology in 
the general sense. Each of these fields receives its proper setting 
and perspective, although there is variation in completeness of detail. 
The relative importance of authors and their contributions is em- 
phasized. The book will also be found useful for its definition of 
terms and for its brief sketches of outstanding leaders who are given 
due credit for concepts that have usually been associated with 
anthropology. J.E.N. 


GEOGRAPHY OF LATIN AMERICA. By Frep A. Cartson. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1936, pp. xxii+-642. 


The author presents with clarity, freshness of style, and careful 
selection of data the agricultural resources, physical landscape, re- 
gional development, and native life of South America, Central Amer- 
ica, Mexico, and the West Indies. A total of two hundred well-chosen 
illustrations and maps is included. Friendship between the United 
States and Latin America cannot come until there is “mutual under- 
standing, cultural knowledge, and appreciation.” 


EL PUEBLO. By Marcuerire Cameron. Los Angeles: Suttonhouse, 
Ltd., 1936, pp. 152. 

Although written for children eight years of age and up this attrac- 
tively printed and illustrated story of the founding and development 
of the City of Los Angeles is bound to arouse in its youthful (and 
older) readers a new sense of civic interest in a magic city-community. 


E. S. B. 
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STUDIES OF DIFFERENTIAL FERTILITY IN SWEDEN. By 
Kart Arvin Epin and Epwarp P. Hutcuinson. London: P. 
S. King & Son, Ltd., 1935, pp. 116. Distributed in the United 
States by the Population Association of America, 308 Victor 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

This book is a commendable contribution to the demography of 
Sweden, a country which has for some time been important for its 
studies in population problems. Representative of some of the differ- 
entials submitted, the following conclusions indicate the trend of the 
fertility rate in Sweden: the fertility of the agricultural population 
has been higher than that of the nonagricultural; the fertility of the 
laborers has been higher than that of the remainder of the agri- 
cultural group; fertility decreased from the more rural to the less 
rural community groups, and from the more rural to the less rural 
occupational groups. In Stockholm, however, fertility increased from 
the lowest to the highest income groups, and the fertility increased 
from the lowest to the highest education groups. Such data as these, 
and they are founded on reliable statistics, serve to corroborate, or in 
certain respects to challenge, several classical theories of population 
problems, and therefore the details in the many tables contained in 
the book merit very close study. The monograph is No. 4 in the 
Stockholm Economic Series. J. E.N. 


FRONTIER FOLKWAYS. By James G. Leysurn. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1935, pp. x+291. 


Social adaptation of pioneers living under selected typical frontier 
conditions in several continents and varying in time from the six- 
teenth to the nineteenth centuries, is the theme of this book. The 
American frontiers are represented by the Massachusetts Bay Colony 
and the French along the St. Lawrence. Then follow frontier colonies 
in New Zealand, the Portugese in Bahia, Brazil, the Boers in the 
Transvaal, frontiers in Australia and Java, and the Spanish frontiers. 
For each of these there is sketched the process of cultural change, 
showing how the pioneers were influenced by new environment and 
how the natives were affected by the impact of western civilization. 
After give and take on both sides, the essential folkways and institu- 
tions become integrated into new patterns. There are numerous 
examples of survivals, but the study emphasizes how social attitudes 
and values of both natives and immigrants have been adjusted in the 
frontier life of these peoples. This book is a unique and highly com- 
mendable addition to the literature of sociology. J. E. N. 
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SWISH OF THE KRIS. By Vic Hurtey. New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Co., 1936, pp. 301. 


The first and the last chapters of this account of the Moro peoples 
in the Philippines are the most interesting. After an introduction 
that tells about the coming of the Moros to the Philippines, the 
author devotes a considerable number of chapters to the battles of 
the Moros first with the Spaniards and then with the Americans. 
The concluding chapters which tell something of the customs of the 
Moro people today are the most valuable. They might have been 
greatly elaborated and the accounts of the battles cut down one half 
or more to good advantage. While the style is somewhat choppy, a 


lively picture is given of the brave, fighting Moro. The difficulties that 
face the new Commonwealth of the Philippines in transforming 
the Moro into a loyal citizen are well handled. 


E. S. B. 


ROOTS OF AMERICA. A Travelogue of American Personalities. 
By Cuartes Morrow Wirson. New York: Funk & Wagnalls 
Co., 1936, pp. xii+316. 


This book contains a series of factual pictures of American types 
and trades which the author believes basic to our land. The personal- 


ities are selected from diverse parts of the United States and from 
modest walks of life, such as that of auctioneer, storekeeper, hotel- 
keeper, country editor, timberman, sheep herder, cattle man, poli- 
tician, and several others. Most of the men reported—for the style 
is that of a journalist—are of advanced years; they have behind them 
American struggles and experiences of several decades ago, and in 
some cases the record is that of the pioneer. Each of these characters 
is wide-awake, and yet cherishes social values and attitudes that 
serve as conservative “roots” in our rapidly changing society. Each 
has faith in his occupation, past and present, also faith in America. 
By reading this book, one gets better acquainted with the average 
American, the American who lives close to nature, soil, grass, forest, 
flock,—the country village outlook. The ensemble makes a whole- 
some picture and restores confidence. The book is well worth reading 
and is timely. J. E.N. 





Social Fiction 


GREEN MARGINS. By E. P. O’Donne tt. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company, 1936, pp. 499. 


If you’ve ever wondered at all about life in the Mississippi delta 
region—what kind of people would choose to live there, what they 
might possibly do for a living—this new novel by E. P. O’Donnell 
will reveal all this and more. As a regional novel, it is as informative 
about the delta people as was South Moon Under about the Florida 
Crackers. The novelist in this case again has shown himself one step 
ahead of scientific writers in selecting a unique group of people for 
intimate study. In the delta region lives a strange admixture of races, 
Slav, Chinese, Negro, Cajun, French, and what not. Here they hunt 
duck and deer and alligators, fish and crab, sell oranges and vege- 
tables and honey, make nets, and build rude huts or live in house- 
boats. Primitive and pagan despite the presence of a church and 
priest, they swear, fight, love, and try to express themselves amid 
the marshes and the firm green margins of the great river rolling 
down to meet the ocean. 

The story told by the author is the least important part, a story 
of a girl called Sister Kalavich, who with the aid of her “Grandpaw,” 
a Dubrovnik Slav, works out a philosophy of living. While doing this, 
she passes through a whole gamut of emotions in becoming a mother 
without benefit of the church, in attempting and succeeding for a 
time in making a business man and husband out of a smuggler of 
Chinese, and in wresting an independent living for herself and her 
children out of the land and marsh swamps. The moral codes of the 
various racial characters are vividly etched in the many scenes, and 
sometimes from the point of view of interest, overshadow the narra- 
tive. The novel is worth reading for its vivid and somewhat lusty 
description of a people certainly not well-known to most readers of 


fiction. M. J. V. 
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Social Photoplay 


The Tale of Two Cities has an epochal interest. While the original 
story goes back to the French Revolution, the social situation therein 
depicted with great dramatic force is as pertinent today in the affairs 
of nations as ever was the case. A wide chasm between the rich and 
the poor with the former acting in snobbish, autocratic ways toward 
the latter, and with the poor growing sullen in their attitudes toward 
those at the top of an oppressive economic system: this is the theme 
that suddenly shifts into exhibitions of violence and revolution. Many 
observers of the photoplay will be thankful to President Roosevelt 
that he encouraged the spending of six billions of dollars during the 
depression. He thereby headed off widespread violence and possible 
revolution, guaranteeing to those living in comfort and to the wealthy 
a continuance of the present economic regime. How far will the ob- 
servers of this photoplay set to work to remedy and remove the 
evils in the present economic order? This is another question, whose 
answer is probably in the negative. And yet, if The Tale of Two 
Cites means anything it means that gross economic inequalities head 
directly toward revolution. The photoplay shows how the proletariat 
when it comes into power, being untrained for social responsibility, 
succumbs to all the horrors of mob psychology and plunges its coun- 
try into years of chaos. The photoplay has another socially signifi- 
cant phase, for it shows culture contrasts. Eighteenth century styles 
of dress and of transportation are widely different from those of 
today. However, the careful thinker will note that in many ways 
human nature was about the same in 1789 that it is in 1937. These 
particulars relate to the feeling aspects of personality and to reactions 
against human injustices. E. S. B. 





